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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND | 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


N his late speech at Utica Senator Conxk- 
tion, said: “Ignorant men, 


LING, speaking of the Southern situa- 


weak men, venal 


men, have seized the opportunity to work 
their pla trust 
Bad legislation, excessive taxation, unwise 
and profligate with their 
train of evils, have ensued.” The Senator 


truly says that very much of the responsibili- 


way into ces of and power. 


administration, 
ty for this deplorable situation rests upon the 


better class 
hoped, by 


of the white population, which 
leaving public affairs wholly to 
the carpet bagvers and the negroes, to pro- 
that 


in 


there would inevi- 
Northern States 
They 


duce such a chaos 
tably 


which wou 


be a reaction the 


ld bring them into power, 





were mistaken, and the results of their own 
ill-advised conduct have been s0 exaspera- 
ting and disheartening to this class that they 
have looked on, in Louisiana at least, with 
apparent indiflerence at the infamous crimes 
of the White Leagues and Ku-Klux, the | 
massacres, and the terror. In all the ad- | 
dresses and resolutions of the Democratic | 


the Southery States, with which 
most of this better class of the whites seem 


party in 


to sympathize, there has been constant com- 
plaint and protest of their own wrongs, but 
no allusion, or only the most perfunctory, 
to the outrages and atrocities which have 
disgraced States calling themselves civilized. 
We intelligent and thoughtful 
white citizen of any of the Southern States 
who may chance to read these words wheth- 


ask any 


er he has any right to be surprised that the 
people of the Northern States have, to put 
it in the baldest way, pre- 
ferred the party of thieves in the Southern 


and extremest 


States to the party of murderers. 
Meanwhile the Democratic party in the 
Northern States has carefully fostered this 
ngly spirit in their Southern brethren. If 
a sincere and conspicuous Southerner like 
Orr or LONGSTREET censured the policy of 
sullen inaction and proposed to make the 
best of a hard situation, he was denounced 
avd derided by the Northern 
press as untrue to his section and as greedy 
to sell his birthright. The same press has 
strenuously sought to conceal, belittle, and 


Democratic 


misrepresent the disorder due formerly to 
the Ku-Klux, and the White 


Leagues, but always to the same spirit, and, 


lately to 
when the truth was too evident, have stu- 
pidly declared that the murders and crimes 
of every kind were the result of white Re- 
publican plots. 





The consequence has been 
that the worst spirit at the South, the spirit 
which the better class of whites, as we have 
said, apparently tolerates and does not act- 


ively repress, has felt emboldened and un- 
restrained, and bloody disorder in the South | 
has regularly responded to Northern Demo- 

cratic We do not deny that the 

fate of the intelligent Southern whites has | 
been very hard, and deserving the most 
thoughtful sympathy. But they knew that 
in appealing to civil war when four millions | 
of their population of eleven millions were 


SUCCESS, 


slaves they submitted slavery to the de- 
cision of arms, and to the risks and conse- 
quences of freedom in a republic of universal 
Their fate has been hard: no in 
telligent Northern man denies it: 


telligent Southerner can doubt that, what 


suffrage. 
but no in- 


ever may be our short-comings, they are 
themselves chiefly responsible for it. We 
are told that it was too much to expect | 
them to acquiesce. But it is never too | 


much to expect intelligent men to make the 
best rather than the worst of any situation. 

When all is said, however, when we Re- 
publicans have agreed that the responsibil- 


ity of the Southern situation rests mainly 
with the better whites, who first approved 
the black codes, then held sullenly aloof 
from politics, then gazed, indifferent, at 
the terror of the Ku-Klux and the White 
League—when we agree that a Democratic 
restoration weuld be simply a policy of na- 
tional inaction for equal rights and justice, 
as its old policy was national action against 
them, and that such a restoration must there- 
fore be prevented by all honorable means, 
have we as Republicans done all our duty? 
No, and no, and again no. When we have 
shown the situation and its cause, we have 





merely stated the question with which we 
have to deal. What is the remedy? That 
is the problem of statesmanship. That was 
the real question before the Utica Conven- 
tion, so far as the iniluence of the State elec- 
tion upon national politics is concerned. 
We Republicans agree that Democratic 
restoration forbids all hope of a wise and 
permanent settlement. But it is not enough 
to demand only the continued dominance 
of our party. That was the re ply of WEB 
STER to the Free-soil Whigs in 1246: “I see 


no star above the horizon promising light 


to guide us but the intelligent, patriotic, 
united Whig party of the United States.” 
Sut what for the 
united Whig party? demanded the Free-s 


policy do you propose 


1 
li- 


ers. Mr. WEBSTER’S only reply was, “ The 
Whig party.” The result may be read in 
history. 

Look at Louisiana. Governor KELLOGG 


plainly could not stand a day without thi 
army of the United States. Is the 
duty of the Republican party to Louisiana 
discharged by declaring that the late rebels 
may thank themselves, and by putting the 
army and navy at the disposition of Messrs. 
KELLOGG, CASEY, and PacKarD? Will that 
or ought that to satisfy a country or 


whole 


a party 
which has read the report of the Senate com- 
mittee declaring that KELLOGG is not the le 
gally elected Governor of the Stat« 


isiana a Governor whom a Republican com- 


HARPER'S © 


} The 
Republican Executive is upholding in Lou- | 


mittee of Congress alleges not to have been 
Pre 
himself frankly declares his doubt 


elected, and of whose election the ident 
Th 
Governor 1s certainly not to be overthrown 
by revolution, and when that is attempted, 
the President, having recognized him, right- 
But the Republican par 
ty, having the power, can not rest here. Ht 
must lose no time in extricating itself from 
the wretched dilemma, the responsibility of 
which, however, must be shared by both 
parties. We are doing in Louisiana what 
GEORGE the Third tried to do in the 


nies. 


t 
i 


fully sustains him. 


old ce 


ciples, for we are maintaining a State govern 
ment of*which we ourselves can only say, as 
in the Senate report, that it might have been 
legal had something been done which was 
not done. This is not the true position for 
the Republican party. In this situation it 
is not enough to demand the continuance 
of the party dominance, and to decry, as we 
heartily do, a Democratic restoration. We 
must add to these an emphatic demand of 
a consistent, just, and generous policy, the 
adoption of the view of the disorder in Lou- 
isiana Which was taken by our own commit 
tee, and an earnest support of the measures 
recommended by them. 

The chief care of the Re public an policy 
in the Southern States should be 
all peaceable and intelligent citizens that 


to show 


while disorder will not be permitted, there 
is no other wish than that the will of the 
majority, honestly ascertained, should pr 
vail. And in this policy the President ean 


take the first ste iu before 
He can replace many of the pr 


Congre SS mcetsa, 


sent Federal 


officers by men whose characters and stand 
ing will certify to all men that they will do 


nothing that endangers honest government, 
If an armed force is put at the disposition 
the State and the 


will not 


of such men in any State, 
country will know that it 
used. 


be mis- 

Congress can take the second step in the 
[Puisiana case by promptly withdrawing 
authority from the KELLOGG government 
and ordering a new election, i 
with the suggestion of the Senate commit 
tee. And if to secure order and renew pros- 
perity in the Sonth a just and generous pol- 
ey, a 
thievery and corruption, are demanded of the 
party its 


its best following, the intelligent white class 


stern condemnation and disavowal of 


Republican by principles and by 


in the Southern States must 


denounce 


unequivocally 
murder and pursue murderers, 23 


Phe ! 


has be ass 
vards ¢ very 


n done in Tennessee. 
must show that it re 


Same ¢ 
form of Kn- 
st the commu 
nity in which it appears, and must treat the 


Klux as a capital erime agait 


enfranchised class as one whose rights are 
irreversible. We say this because we are 
Republican, and because we believe that the 
true Republican policy is to establish hon- 
est and reputable government in every dis- 
turbed State at the earliest moment. The 


Republican name is naturally repugnant to | 


every honest man in the Southern States, 


We have our heel upon our own prin- | 





n accordance } 


WEEKLY. 


however desirous of co-operating with the 
party he may be, who sees it chiefly in the 

form of rapacity and knavery of every kind. | 
Let him feel that while the Republican 
party does not mean to tolerate the le 
wrong 


ast 
to the colored race which law can 
prevent, and while it resolutely opposes 
White Leagues and white men’s parties as 
simply anarchical and mad, it is equally de- 
termined that justice and fair play for all 
shall be its policy. 


This is and has always 
been the spirit of the great mass of the, par- 
ty, and if its leaders do not comprehend it, 
it must find leaders that will. 

But the class in he South of which we 
have spoken need not cherish the hope of a 
Democratic reaction. Hew just and invinci- 
ble is the distrust of the party which the old 
South despised while it used, let the cam- 
paign of 1872 show. Resolved that its mask 
should be mistaken for its face, it declared 
that it was wholly changed, and offered its 
nomination of Mr. GREELEY as the proof. 
The trick was contemptuously spurned, and 


its unhappy victim died broken-hearted. 
Parties indeed change, but motives and 
tendencies do not, and the Democratic par- | 
ty contains the great mass of those who 


most bitterly opposed the war and emanci- 
pation, reconstruction and the amendments, 


and who have to-day no eye for any wrong 
] 


at the South except that of the old rebe 
class. E midnight marauder and 


sussin from the Tennessee to the Gulf, the | 





very as- 
Ku-Klux and the White League, the fiends 
who strip and scourge and banish and mas- 
the murderers of Coushatta and of 
rrenton, the women-whippers and the min- 


sacre, 


ions of the terror, all pray fervently for a 
Democratic vould shout for 
joy could Governor Dix be defeated in New 
York The return of the Democt 
tional supremacy would be a dark day for 
all who wish for the peace of justice in the 
South. 


To secure that peace, to intrench the Re- 


success, and 


ats to na- 


publican party indefinitely in power, let its 


better sentiment control its policy. The 


party is strongest wherever the people are 
most intelligent, most ind ous, and most 
moral, Let the voice of that pe yple be 
heard by their representatives in Congress 
private and publicly. It is true that in 
many parts of the Southern States the situ- , 
ation is deplorable. It is true that it is 


largely due to the culpable refusal of many 


intelligent voters to do their duty in secur- | 
ing a good government. Let it be also true | 
that the Republican administration seeks | 


to win these men to their duty by showing 
a spirit of intelligent sympathy, of justice, 
and good feeling, with an unswerving reso- 
lution that order shall be maintained and 
law enforced. 


THE THIRD TERM. 
THe Republican Convention of South 


Carolina has declared for a third term, and 
the Republican Conventious of Pennsyl- 


i 

, | 

vania, Kansas, and Nevada, with several | 
Democratic Conventions, have pronounced 
against it. In New York it was under- 


stood that in the Republican Convention | 
there resolytions prepared, | 
and a Democratic authority says that they 
would have run like wild-tire had they been 


offered, but the question was not formally 


were adve rse 


sion has been treated 
with more unportance than it cle st rves, and 


mentioned, This omis 
to say that the speech of Senator CONKLING | 
was meant to prepare the party for the sup- 
port of a third term is to accuse that gentle- | 
man of a want of cleverness with which he 
has never before been charged, for his speech 
was simply an argument for the continued 
The 
1every Republican, “Who 
GRANT for a Democrat ?” 
he was hardly so maladroit as to in- 
tend to imply that no Republican but Grant 
could defeat And that must | 
have been the intention if the remark had 
any third-term significance. 

Senator CONKLING probably thinks that 
it is foolish for a party to make general dec- 
which return to | 
and he is perhaps of opinion that | 
the question of the third term is not, in any 
proper sense, an issue, or a subject upon 
which the party, as such, has any opinion. 
If Mr, Pomeroy, the temporary chairman, 
expressed the sentiment of the Convention, 
it was apparently not averse to a third term 
under certain circumstances; but his argu- 


supremacy of the Republican party. 
asked, indeed, wit! 


would exchange 


Sut 


a Democrat. 


larations may afterward 


plague It; 


ment, and any sound ar the 


venth 


yument 


upon 
subject, is as good for a sixth and se 


term as for a third. The President has been 


reproached for not saying whether he in- 
tends to stand for a third term or not. But 
he apparently agrees with Mr. GREELEY, 
that it is time enough to acce) or deciine 
an oflice when it is offered. The business 
of those who think that there is any inten 


tion of nominating the President for a third 
term, and who are radically opposed to such 
a course, is not to ask him whether he wants 
it, or to say that it is foolish to discuss it, 


. 
fOctoser 17, 1874. 
but to create a public opinion that will 
make the renomination impossible. It can 
not be said that a subject upon which State 
Conventions of both parties declare them 
selves is one in which there is no general 
interest. 
Why, then, should the President be re- 
nominated ? 
patriotic magistrate Is true ; 


That he has been a good and 
but if that bea 
sufficient reason for a third term, it is a suf 
ficient reason for electing him for life. The 
Constitation and our theory of government 
that the Chief Magistrate will be 
honest and patriotic, but they provide for a 
stated election, that the evils of a permanent 
tenure may be avoided. However excellent 
an officer the President may be, it can not 
be supposed that he is the only citizen who 
can properly fill the office, and it must there- 
fore be shown that the advantages of con- 
tinuing him would plainly be greater than 
the perils of the precedent. 
are of two kinds: 
JEFFERSON. 


assuine 


These perils 
the first is indicated by 
“ The danger is,” he said, “ that 
the indulgence and attachments of the peo- 
ple will keep a maf in the chair after he 


becomes a dotard, that re-election through 


life shall become habitual, and election for 
life follow that. General WASHINGTON set 
the example of voluntary retirement after 


I shall follow it. Anda 
more precede nts will oppose the 
of habit to any one after a while who shall 
endeavor to extend his term.” He said in 
reply to requests not to retire that a definite 
period of retiring would tend to secure the 
and that if a 
term were not fixed by the Constitution o1 
supplied by practice, the office would prac- 
tically become one for life, and that would 
easily degenerate into an inheritance. 
These views of JEFFERSON’S may be re- 
garded as purely theoretical, and it may be 
thought a sufticient to say that if 
the people can not be trusted to re-elect, 
they can not be trusted to elect, and that 
nothing can be more absurd than that they 
should forbid themselves to re-elect a mag- 


eight years. lew 


obstacl 4 


elective form of government 


answer! 


istrate who had shown himself peculiarly 


capabl sjut this answer, which might 
have been conclusive in JEFFERSON’S time, 
is of very much less weight now that the 
power of a President to command his own 


renomination through p itronage has become 
so enormous. Indeed, this 
tical objection. The power of patronage, 
ot an immense org: 


is the 


great prac- 





inization of placemen, is 
a very familiar and threatening fact. Nor 
is it necessary for a President openly to dic- 
tate his renomination to an organized body 
whose own interests demand it. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, therefore, and without 
supposing the least ill intention upon the 
part of General GRANT, the project of a third 
term should be strenuously opposed as the 
beginning of a radical change in the govern- 
ment. No emergency requires it, for, what- 
ever the condition of the Southern States, 
it is such as any broperly qualified Repub- 
lican President could deal with; while to 
suppose that General GRANT the only 
Republican who could be elected is to be- 


is 


lieve the Republican ascendency much more 
fatally shaken than we hold it to be. In- 
deed, should he unwisely be renominated, a 
mere choice of evils would be forced upon 
a multitude of Republicans. They 
would be compe lled to decide whether the 
precedent of a third term would be more 
and 


as many would think even the latter pret 


great 


perilous than a Democratic restoration ; 


| erable, renomination would seem to be pre- 


cisely the way to secure Republican defeat. 


THE CANAL LEAKS. 

AMONG the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of New York which are to be 
submitted to the popular vote at the next 
election, and which are of the utmost 
regard to 
which, if adopted, would save many mill- 
ions of dollars to the State. The 
ment provides that no extra compensation 


im 


portance, 1s one in the canals 


amend- 


but if from 


terms ot 


shall be made to any contractor ; 
any unforseen cause the 
tract shall prove to be unjust o1 oppressive, 


any con- 


theCanal Board may, upon the application 


of the contractor, cancel the contract. It is 
by extra allowances upon contracts that 
the great swindling of the Canal Ring is 
perpetrated. The contract is taken at a 
low bid. Then there is a combination to 
make the expense enormous, and under the 
act of relief the board has no discretion. 
Mr. Prince. in his pamphlet, cites three in- 
stances of this thieving, and every one who 
has any knowledge upon the subject is fa- 
miliar with scores of the same kind. In 
the Black Rock case the cost was declared 
to be $191,915 55. rhe contractor had re- 
ceived $72,707 06. He claimed in addition 
$119,208 49, and the Attorney-General stated 


that under the 


an 


act requiring them to allow 
the cost of the work, 


the board had no discretion, and must 


amount to cover 
pay 

The dam at Fort Miller 
times the amount of the 


the sum demanded. 


1 


cost nearly tnree 
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contract price; and a work near Bullard’s 
, for which the contract was $15,000, 

st the State that is, the people who pay 
taxes, and who are now called upon to 

e for the name $146,316 01. Such 


facts and figures are the most powerful ar- 


guments. To re-elect Governor Dix and 


destroy the canal frauds at the same time 
would be a memorable political day’s work. 
There is another very important amend- 
ment in the canal section. The Constitu- 
tion now forbids the sale or lease of any of 
1e canals of the State. The amendment 


on to the Erie, Oswego 


limits the prohibit " 
} ] ( vne and Ser " ] I 
Champlain, Cayuga, and Seneca canals, that 
is, to the through or trun s, and it per- 
mits the sale of the lateral or branch canals. 
in the year 1872, which was an average year, 
State—that is. as we said, the people who 


pay the taxes—lost by the canals altogether 


more than $300,000, while the Ex e alone pro- 
duced a net income of more than $1,000,000; 
+], 


while 1¢ three great trunk canals showed a 


revenue of more than $5,000,000, against an 





expense of less than $2,500,000. During the 
same time the lateral canals showed an in- 
e of less than $60,000, a t an expense 
ol more than S="0,UUyU, Is y great advan- 
t gained to t S e by this expense? 
None whatever. e trunk canals which 
é ne! benetit e§ ire thos 
1 sno ig i a not ) The i 
sertion that the peop ilong the lateral 
f el 
‘ De] i 
( t th ; won of 
t ind 
? " , 
. J © is ne od 
rea v i re i 
‘ exp ‘ 
at 1 | i re 
tK res ot the 
~ ! 1 » require 
i i t cal 5 if 
Ine y rem I pt st ng 
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k kk 
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I nh ie I not me } 
t r ( |. 
‘ ! lrish 
s l l en tl was a 
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( But 
I federal 
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‘ H 
i ‘ 
r Vir. | i I 
fore repugnant to true f deralism. Mr. Fri 
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MAN, who is the highest living authority | power may not be confided with perfect se- | and an wm ly 
upon the subject, adds, “If either the Unit curity. “It is limit ndec ‘ his | ¢ 

ed States or the Swiss Confederation should discretion, but the act ot ¢ é LrN I 

ever give up the federal system altogether, in the case of the M “ , At 

and become perfectly consolidated states, | discretion of ! ) _ v6 


such a change would not prove that the fed t umd ¢ 
eral system had failed, but rather that it had | the 
He thinks that the recent ac says that by the Mayor's conduct the 


succeeded.” 


tion of Switzerland distinctly shows that | name of the city has been tarnished and the | 
the tendency of a cluster of confederated dignity of its chiel office compromised, yet 
states is to draw closer together. States there 18 no Imputation ot cor ti t s | ' ‘ 
once wholly divided learn “by the habit of | nor any assertion that his continuance in ively st i. 
acting together for some purposes (to act to- oftice will imperil any public interest, and | Dr. Ba t 
gether for more purposes in a way which as he has been fina illy most honest and | @Uonai ¢ 
they never could have done if a closer union | economical, resisting all attempts at fraud, 
had been forced upon them at first.” and generally appointing proper subord 

Home rule for Ireland was rejected by a | nates, and as serious financial consequi DOMESTIC 
vast majority of the House of Commons in regard to estimates and apportionment 
But the vote was not another injustice’ to | of taxes would follow his removal, the Go | s ( I ¢ 
Ireland; it was only forbidding an injustice ernor decides that the Mavor’s errors. grave L 


both to Lreland and to the whole United they were, be 


Kingdom. I I proper left to pop ilar reproof t} 


to the class which at 


REFORMS IN NEW YORK. agp a ae a Se ee 


Tue speech of Governor Drx at the ser essor 1 ely pre ted ¢ 





nade given to him upon his renominati the people of 1 ‘ rag H 
mentions some of the real reforms that ha G r | 
been accomplished during the last two year ré of the M ' { ‘ ; 
and, as he truly said, the question s Lbmittec v ¢ , . Let f } 
to the people is whether a party which | t It shows to ¢ neonie of } \ 
done what he describes shall be continue ( ef M t t ho thoro ! ee . ; é 
in power, o1 the party which is responsi! | , ‘ } 
ior so! y of the abuse 
wo} ts are ated by the G I ! ‘ 
ire ell worthy ! | ‘ " 
funds are established for « , 
debts, and the tention, of co } . 
these funds should be inviolable. But 
( l custom has gi la il ! \. DIX 
them for other purposes, so that } K. I 
ami tration ot G ernor DIx ; a iol é 
power it found that $11,000,000 belonging t A VALUABLE BOOK. 
the sinking funds had been consumed to p De RB o ¢ | ' 
the current expenses of the government t ‘ | j ] D 
direct violation of the ¢ tit al ( ft \ / ( La ! i 
there was a deficiency in the Treasury of ‘ ? i t I 
$6,500,000, Under Governor Drx, h t 
hearty concurrence of Comptroller Hopkx! 
se care and fidelity have made hi e! 2 . 
practicable” and “ crotchety” to the f , 
nd « the $11,000,000 stolen from ft 
sinking funds have been restored, d 1D 
deticiency in the Treasury has been mac wy ¢ 
Much also has been done to 
special legislation, and to prevent the « ' t j 
son ot public money to local uses, et t ] 
reckless expenditure of the Twrrp-H ; 
MAN administration—the last De 
rule with which the State was blessed 2 
been checked That the peo | 
heavily taxed is trne, but the we t of : ' 
tax springs from the necessity of repa 


the wast« resulting fre Democratic al 1) 
Indeed, it is impossible to compare, or rt 
to contrast, the administration of Governor t I - 


Dix with that of Mr. HorrMaN without re- | the parent ny Had Plyn 1) 


newed gratitude that the party which sus , t | . \ ‘ it s . 
tained TWEED and his instruments has so . r 

little chance of regaining power even with . \ . . , a , | FOR 
so honorable a candidate as it has bee : 


compelled to nominate. Governor Drx doe 


not omit to say a good word for the rend ‘ . 
ments which the Convention refused to re ‘ ' . 
ommend, but which would put into the [ 

Constitution the reforms that have been so t Plyr ny ¢ ed 


vigorously promot d under 


cendency. 


THE GOVERNOR AND THE 1 f 
MAYOR. then J most Dr. B 
I~ the acmirable letter of-Governor Drx . 


upon the charges against the Mavor he 


stated very clearly the doctrine of the pow ‘ | 
er of executive removal Whenever t ¢ } ' , e¢ p 
power of removing an officer | the Go ' la ‘ f | 
ernor is involved or exercised, it constant ‘ ] 
ly said that the evidence of 1 col t yt 
should be such as would convict in a « t \ 
of law. But the verv-reason for conferring at 
the power upon the Governor that ther S , I 
may be removal when there coul t . , i 
successful impeachment. If the offens« , 
such as the courts can deal with, t re ~ ‘ ta iH . 
no reason for authorizing the Governor to LB 
interfere. But there are many just causes g ‘ ‘ ‘ 
of removal which are not of a } ad that t t to! 
courts can investivate, : a it } ! ow! t A | 
edge of this fact which } ed tot 
thority granted to the Go ! As G 
ernor Dix truly says, it not me 

that there should be ny t of ’ ’ , I 
on the part of the officer aga t who 
e} irve ol! aduct i lit I . 
seem rather t have been ¢ ned ; 
( 3 for ¢ f 1 f 

ince In h no } ‘ j 
and for which no k L recre ul been 
provided. It is a high pn 

y ol OT 

rl 

i sed I the | { 

rma { ; ‘ 

I N nt (, el x { » | 
N York « sa Stat to whom such | The f @ and e 3 1) j , 9 " 


1) 




















SCENE OF 


A COLORADO TRAGEDY. 


On the 17th of November, 1873, a party of 
twenty-one miners left Salt Leke City for the 
San Juan mines, in Colorado, taking a short 
route by the old Gunnison trail across the mount 
ains. ‘There were several wagons in the train 
The party arrived at the Ute Indian encamp 
ment, at the junction of the Uncompahgre and 
Gunnison rivers, on January 20,1874, Ouray, 
chief of the Utes, advised the party not to pro 
ceed across the mountains, as it was very dan- 
at that time of the year on account of the 
but to remain at his camp until spring, 
The party then 
split up into squads, a portion remaining with 


gerous 
snow, 


when the route would be open. 


Ouray until spring. ‘They were treated with 
great kindness by the chief, who made them 
presents of flour and other supplies, of which 
they stood lly in need, On the 9th of Febru- 


ary a party of six, comprising an old man named 
Iskaue Swan, GeorGe Noon (or ** California”), 
SHANNON Wiison Bei, James Humpurey, 


(/ 
SMC 


G “wap J 
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THE TRAGEDY. 


Frank MILLER (otherwise known as ** Butcher 
Frank”), and ** Au” Packer, left the Indian 
camp for the Los Pinos agency, which they 


were informed was about seventy-tive miles dis- 
tant. ‘They had ten days’ provisions, and were 
packed out thirty miles on horses by the In- 
dians. Packer arrived at the agency 
having been sixty-five days On being 
questioned as to the whereabouts of his com 


alone. 
out 


rades, he said he was the only survivor, the oth 
ers having died or been killed, and their bodies 
His story was that the old man Sway, 
being sickly and weak, was the first to succumb 
to the hardships of the march, and that his dead 
body was eaten by his surviving companions, 
The next victims were James Humpnrey (who 
was killed acc 
story) and FRANK 


eaten. 


identally, acc ording to PACKER’S 
Mitter. Of the three sur- 
viving men armed with Bet 
and Packer. These two killed and ate thei 
unarmed comrade. If this story was true, one 


two were guns, 


can easily picture the horror of the situation for 
the two men left alive—the sleepless watch, the 


WEEKLY. 
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THE 


dread of being for a moment off guard against 
the hunger-kindled ferocity which each knew was 
They finally had 
a bitter fight, and Bex was killed 

When Packer reached the agency he pro- 
fessed to have been two days without food ; but 
his condition contradicted his words, and he did 
not ask for any thing to eat. A party immedi- 
ately left the agency in search of the bodies, tak 
ing Packer as a guide. After conducting them 
to several places where he had camped with his 


burning in the other's breast. 


comrades, he refused to go any further, and the 
party returned. On suspicion of having murder- 
ed and robbed the missing men, PACKER was ar 
rested. He was known to have had no money 
when he left the Indian camp, but seemed to be 
very flush on reaching the agency. Soon after 
ward he succeeded in making his escape. 

The fate of the missing men remained a mys 
tery for several months, until the accidental dis- 
covery of the camp where the bodies were lying. 
In the latter part of last August Mr. Jonn A. 
RANDOLPH, an artist, who was out on a sketch- 
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THE REMAINS OF THE MURDERED MEN. 


A COLORADO 


'TTRAGEDY.—From SKETCHES BY 


Joun A. RANDOLPH. 
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BURIAL-PLACE. 


ing tour in the Uncompahgre Mountains, way 
startled one afternoon by coming suddenly upon 
the remains of five human beings. They wer 
lying in a gloomy, secluded spot, densely shade: 
by tall trees, at the foot of a steep bluff near the 
bank of the Gunnison River. Marks of violence: 
on each body indicated that a most terrible crim 
had been committed there. The bodies lay with 
in a few feet ofyeach other, in their blankets an 
There had been no attempt to conceal 
the remains. 
found with them, nor a trace of any boots o, 
The feet were heavily bandaged wit! 
blankets, which they had torn up for that purpose 

The coroner of Hinsdale County, Colorado, i 
which the bodies were lying, was immediatel) 
notified. He proceeded to the 
an inquest, about twenty persons being present 
The remains were identified by a member of th 
party of twenty-one miners before alluded to 
They were decently interred on the spot, and 
each grave marked with a slab bearing the name 
of the occupant. 


clothes. 
No guns or camping utensils wer 


shoes. 
he 


spot and 
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THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


* ARMADALE, 
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Part I.—Paradise Lost. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE WAY HOME. 


Lert by ourselves, there was a moment of si- 
lence among us. Eustace spoke first. 

** Are you able to walk back ?” he said to me. 
‘*Or shall we go on to Broadstairs, and return 
to Ramsgate by the railway ?” 

He put those questions as composedly, so far 
as his manner was concerned, as if nothing re- 
markable had happened. But his eyes and his 
lips betrayed him, They told me that he was 
suffering keenly in secret. ‘The extraordinary 
scene that had just passed, far from depriving 
me of the last remains of my courage, had strung 
up my nerves and restored my self-possession. | 
must have been more or less than woman if my 
self. respect had not been wounded, if my curiosi 
ty had not been wrought to the highest pitch, by 
the extraordinary conduct of my husband's moth- 
er when Eustace presented me to her. What 
was the secret of her despising him, and pitying 
me? Where was the explanation of her incom 
prehensible apaths 
pronounced in her hearing? Why had she left 
us, as if the bare idea of remaining in our com- 
pany to her? The foremost in 
terest of my life was now the interest of pene- 
trating these mysteries. Walk? I was in such 
a fever of expectation that I felt as if I could 
have walked to the world’s end, if I could only 
keep my husband by my 
side, and question him r 
on the way! 

**T am quite recov 
ered,” [said. ‘* Letus 
go back, as we came, on 
foot.” 

Eustace glanced at 
the landlady. Theland- 
lady understood him. 

**T won't intrude my 
company on you, Sir,” 
she said, sharply. ‘‘I 
have some business to 


when my name was twice 


was abhorrent 


do at Broadstairs, and, 
now I am so near, I may 
as well go on. Good- 
morning, Mrs. Wood- 
ville.’ 

She laid a marked 


emphasis on my name, 
and she added one sig 
nificant look at parting, 
which (in the preoccu 
pied state of my mind 
at that moment) I en- 
tirely failed to compre- 
hend. ‘There was nei- 
ther time nor opportu- 
nity to ask her what she 
meant. With a stiff 
little bow, addressed to 
Eustace, she left us as 
his mother had left 
us, taking the way to 
Sroadstairs, and walk- 
ing rapidly. 

At last we were alone. 

I lost no time in be- 
ginning my inquiries; 
I wasted no words in 
prefatory phrases. In 
the plainest terms I put 
the question to him: 

** What your 
mother’s conduct 
mean ?” 

Instead of answer- 
ing, he burst into a fit of 
laughter loud, coarse, 
hard laughter, so utter- 
ly unlike any sound I 
had ever yet heard issue 
from his lips, so strange 
ly and shockingly for- 
eign to his character as 
T understood it, that I 
stood still on the sands, 
and openly remonstra- 
ted with him. 

**Eustace! you are 
not like yourself,” I 
said “You almost 
frighten me.” 

He took no notice. 
He seemed to be pursu 
ing some pleasant train 
of thought just started 
in his mind. 

‘So like my moth- 
he exclaimed, 
the air of a man who 
felt irresistibly diverted 





does 





er! with 


by some humorous idea 
of his own. ‘* Tell me 
all about it, Valeria! 

Tell you!” | repeat- 
ed. ‘* After what has 
happened, 
your duty to enlighten 


me. 


surely it is 





You don't 
joke? he 


see the 
said, 
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ed, ‘‘ I see something in your mother’s language 
and your mother’s behavior which justifies me in 
asking you for a serious explanation. 

** My dear Valeria, if you understood my mot! 
er as well as I do, a serious explanation of het 
conduct would be the last thing in the world that 
you would expect from me. ‘The idea of taking 
my mother seriously! He burst out laughing 
again. ‘* My darling, you don't know how you 
amuse me 

It was all forced; it was all unnatm 
the most delicate, the 
gentleman in the highest sense of the word—was 
coarse and loud and vulgar! My heart sank un 
der a sudden sense of misgiving which. 
my love for him, it was impossible to resist. In 
unutterable distress and alarm I asked myself 
‘**Ts my husband beginning to deceive me? is he 
acting a part, and acting it badly, before we have 
been married a week ? 

I set myself to win his 
way. He was evidently determined to force his 
own point of view on me. I determined, on my 
side. to accept his point of view 


‘You tell me 


most refined of men—a 


with all 


confidence in a new 


I don't understand vour mot 


er,” I said, gently. ‘* Will you help me to un. 
derstand he 

‘Tt is not easy to help you to understand a wom 
an who doesn’t understand herself,’ he answered 
** But I willtry. The key to my poor dear moth 
ers character is, in one word—Eccentri 


If he had pu ked out the most 
word in the whole dictionary to describe the lady 
whom I had met on the beach, ** Kecentricity 
would have been that A child who had 


happr ] batt 


word 


seen what I saw, who had heard what I heard 
would have discovered that he was trifling 
grossly, recklessly trifling—with the truth 


** Bear in mind what | have said,” he 
ed; **and if vou 


proc eed- 
mothe 
tell 


1 to speak to her 


Vant to understand m 
do what I asked vou | 
me all 
to begin with ? 

** Your mot 


since 


bout i 





uustace, I was walk 


ing just behind |} 1 lropped a letter by 
accident 
No accident,” he interposed The letter 
is dropped 1 
** Impossible Ll exclaimed ‘Why should 
vour mother drop t letter on purpose 
** Use tl k to her characte deat kx 





centricity! My mother’s odd way of making ac 


quamntance with vou 
‘Making acquaintance with me? I have just 
told vou that 1 was ilking behind her SI 
uld not have ki of the existence of such a 
rson as myself until 1 spoke to her first 
“SO vou sup] e, Valeria 
‘IT am cert i it 
Pardon m«¢ 1 don't know my mother as 


I< 


I began to loss with him 





* Do you mean to tell 1 1 said, **that your 
mother was out on the day for the ex 
press purpose of mak wquaintance with Me 

**T have not the slightest doubt of it,” he an 
s red, coolly 

* Why, she didn’t even recognize my name ! 





I burst out I'wice over the landlady called 
me Mrs, Ws ivill n vour mother's hearit 
ind ice over, I lare you on my word of 
r, it failed to pr t lightest impres 
hey She looke i las if she had 
! } rd | v1 i lift 
Is | 1. jest 
i bef I} , ‘ 
i i not tl ! vomel M 
mother s objec was tf mak ! I 
minted with v« and tl vou off 
fruara by speaking the cha ct 1 a strange 
It is exactly lil ’ to take that roundab 
iv Of satisfying her cunositv about a daughte 
in-law she disapproves of If I had not joined 
vou when I did, 1 would | e been examined 
nnd cross-examined al i tf and t 
me, and you would innocent have answered 
under the impression that u were speaki 
a chance acquaintances here is my mother 





ss 


I not only fail to 


see the joke, [ rejoin 


“INSTEAD OF 


ANSWERING, HE 


BURST 


INTO A FIT 





OF LAUGHTER—LOUD, COARSE, HARD 














ROHS 
ove She is \ é member, 1 voul 
irk d Nel | } t 1 er bu 
of your faults And vou wonder why no im 
pression was pt luced on het hen she heard 
vou addressed by name! PP innocent ! 
I can tell | you only d ed my moth 
er in her vn ¢ iract« re i n end to 
t mvstificat by pre 1 h oth 
‘ You Vv angry and 1 vou 
ky 

lL k go on without saving a word I 
lister 1 suc 1 heavy heart, with such 
a crus f disenchantment and despair! 
Phe idol of 1 hip, t companion guide 
protecto m 1 he faller ow? could 
he stoop t cl imeless prevarication as this? 

Was there one word of truth in all that he 
had said to me Ve If I had not dis ered 
his mother's portrait tainly true that I 
should not have know not ¢ nil vaguely 
suspected wv hee | va \ trom thi 
the rest w lvit clumsy ving, which said one 
thing at least f him, that he w not accus 
tomed to falsehood and deceit. Good Heaven 
if my husband w to be believ his mother 
must have trackes to London, tracked us to 
the cl t ke to t tion, 
tracked 1 Ran te I ert t she 
knew me by sight the wit f ku 1 
that he had waited on the ! ! | | 
her | for the « t | f mal 

laintar ith me, was al t< vy one 

f the 1 1 | ithe { that 
had t om 

I « n l \ ! 
in silence, ft g the mi ! t 
hye | _ ecret 
tn er m I i | ! p if 
1 i he bod t ey | ™m 
) 1 lite } { ] 

Val ke | t 

to nt 

N 

Ar t fied with my explanation 

I detect \ light 

tremor in hi a 
! put that questi 
The tone was, for the 
first time since we had 
| ket yether, a tone 
that my experience as 
sociated with him in 
certa moods of his 
hich I had already 
learned t know well 
Among the hundred 
t! il mystern ine 
1 hich man 
‘ ‘ man 
\ | him, | doubt 
1 the il more il 
re tible to her than 
the influence of his 


am not one 


vyornen who 


Voce l 
ot thos 





hed tears on the small 
‘ | hon ti t 
l tl t mperar ent I 
| B hen I 
} t little natural 
ni my 
! } l can't 
vi the happy 
aay ‘ I f owned 
t t I lowe him I 
burst t ving 
Hi denly tood 
still, and took n by 
the har He tried to 
] ok 1 
I kept my Mead down 
iw eve the 
grou ly " med 
1 kt 
\ f spirit | 
a " edt { | h 
t him 
I } ence that 
i ve he sdidenly 
adr pped } knee 
at my feet, with a ery 
ot despair that ( it 
through me like a knife 
‘Valeria! 1 am 
vil I am false l 
m unworthy of you 
1) t beheve rd 
! hat | have been 
' in cow 
iwadly,cor mptible le 
You don't kt hat I 
have gone tl igt i 
don't ki ! I have 
been tortured (oh, my 
darling, try not t les 
pise m I must have 
hee beside mvselt 








] t you look l t 
f I didn't } ‘ 
\ t | I wanted 
t pare ( Limo 
ments pair I nted 
t husl | and 
‘ For 
(; 1 ish 
! | 1 any 
1 M lov my 
! ‘ 
! nmy motl ind 
’ ’ t t 
it 
t body 
' | ‘ I 
n hole 
heart a vot 
be itistied 


] 
LAUGHTER Forget wl hap 













































| l You shall never see mv mother 
\\ | leave this place t Morrow We will ge 
in the yacht Does it matter where we 
j so long as e live for each other ? Forgive 
| forget! Oh, Valeria, Valeria, forgive and 
i So 


Lnutterable misery was in his face ; unuttera- 


ble misery was in his voice. Remember tlis, 


And remember that I loved him, 
‘*It is easy to forgive.” I said, sadlv. ‘** For 
your sake, Eustace, | will try to forget.” 


» kissed my 








to venture on any mo familar expression ot fis 
gratitude than that rhe sense of embarrass 
ment between us as we slowly walked on again 


» that I actually cast about in 
my mind for a subject of ¢ 
been in the company 
him, 

iH 


was so unendurab 
mversation as if I had 
of a stranger! 
I asked him to tell me 

ed on the subject as a drowning man 


In me cy to 


about the vacht. 





& on the hand that rescues him 

On that one poor little topic of the yacht he 
talked, taiked, talked, as if life depended upon 
his not nt for an instant on the rest of 
t Io me it was dreadful to hear 
him. mate W t he was suffering by 
the violence wl h he wdinarily a silent and 
thoughtful man s now doing to his true na- 
t to the prejudices and habits of his life. 


difficulty I preserved my self- 
whed the door of our lodg- 


; 4 | e I was obliged to plead fatigue, and 
ask him to let me rest for a little while in the 
“ ie Ol My own room 

Shall we sail to-morrow?” he called after 

me sna ly, as I ascended the stairs 
Sail wi him to the Mediterranean the next 
iv? Pass week nd weeks absolutely alone 
V him. in the narrow limits of a vessel, with 


his horrible secret 
and farther fi 
it the tho 


perting us in sympa hy farther 


om each other day by day? I! 
shuddered ight of it. : 

J’o-morrow is rather a short notice,” I said. 
Will you give me a little longer time to pre 
pare for the voy _* 
take an 
ewered, not as I thought) 
** While you ¢ 


two little things to be settled 


he an- 
willingly. 


time you lil i. 
very 


there are still one or 


back to the va Is there any thing I can do 
for vou, Valeria, before 
** Nothing—thank 
He haste 


Kustace.”” 
ned away to the harbor. Was he 
afraid of his own thoughts, if he was left by him 


self in the house? Was the mpany of the 


| give us notice to quit your lodgings. 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
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great deal—a great deal indeed. 
have a duty to perform. 


However, I 
It is disagreeable, but 
it is not the less a duty on that ac I am 
not from want of opportunities 
of changing my condition—I beg you will un- 
derstand that—but Situated as I 
am, I receive only respectable 
I 


the positions of my lodgers. 


ount, 


a single woman ; 


from choice, 
the most persons 
} 


here must be no mystery about 





into my house, 
Mystery in the po- 
wries what shall I 
to offend you—I will say, a 
Very well Now | put it to 
Can a person in my 
position be expected to expose herself to—'l'aint ? 
! make these remarks in a sisterly and Christian 
As a lady yourself—I will even go the 
length of saying a cruelly used lady—you will, I 
am sure, understand 

I could endure it no longer. 
there. 


‘*T understand,” I 


sition of a lodger « 
say? I don’t wish 
Taint. 
your own common-sense. 


with it 


certain 


spirit. 


I stopped her 


said, *‘that you wish to 


When do 


you want 


us to go? 
The landlady held up a long, lean, red hand, 

in sorrowful and sisterly protest 

t that tone; 

It’s natural vou should be 

nittural you should be angry 

please try and contre ] your lf. 





No,” she said not those 
aunoved ; its 
But do—now do 


I put it to your 


own common-sense (we will sav a week for the 
notice to quit why not treat me like a friend ? 
You don't know what a sacrifice, what a cruel 


sacrifice, I have made—eutirely for your sake 

**You?” I exclaimed, ‘* What sacrifice ?” 

** What sacrifice ?’ repeated the landlady “7 
have degraded myse!f as a geutlewoman. I have 
forfeited my own self-respect.” She paused for 
a moment, and suddenly seized me by the hand 
In a pertect frenzy of friendship. 
dear!” cried 


**Oh, my poor 
person. **T have 
discovered every thing. A villain has deceived 
you, You are no more married than I am!” 

I snatched my hand out of hers, and rose an- 
grily from my chair 

** Are you mad ?” T asked. 

The landlady raised her eves to the cciling 
with the air of a person who had deserved mai 
tyrdom, and who submitted to it cheerfully. 

sey es,’ ** 1 begin to think ] am mad 


this intolerable 


she said, 


I think I will go —mad to have devoted my self to an ungrateful 


woman, to a person who doesn’t appreciate a sis 
terly and Christian sacrifice of self. Well, [ won't 
do it again. Heaven forgive me—1 won't do it 
again !’ 
** Do what again ?” T asked 
* Follow vour mother-in-law,” 








cried the land- 


sailing-master and the steward better than no | lady, suddenly dropping the character of a mat 


1? 
company at all ? 


It was useless to ask. 


What did T know about 


him or his thoughts? I locked myself into my 


room, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LANDLADY'S DISCOVERY. 


I sat down, and tried 


the 


to compose my spirits. 


never was time to decide what i 


was my dutv to my husband and my duty to 
invself to do next. 





The eff is bevond me. Worn ont in mind 
and body alike, I was perfectly incapable of pur- 
suing any regular train of thought. I vaguely felt 

if | left things as they were-—that I could never 


hope to remove the 


the married life that 


shadow which now rested on 
We 


ve app arances 


iad begun so brightly. 


gether, so as to sa 









But to forget what had h ened, or to feel sat- 
} 1 with my position, W yond the power of 
my My tra qt lity as a woman- perhaps 
i learest interests as a wife depended abso 
lutely ¢ netrating the mystery of my mother- 
in-law's ¢ duct, and on discovering the true 
meaning of the wild words of penitence and self 


h mv husband had addressed to 





uw I could advance toward realizing my 


I n—and no farther When I asked my 
vane to lt a next, h pele contu 
madd ng ¢ filled mv mind, and 





most listless and help- 





le I ng men 

| e up the strug Tn dull, stupid, ob- 
st ed ir, I threw myself on my bed, and 
fell from sheer fatigue into a broken, uneasy sleep. 

I S wake 1 by a knock at the door of 
m m 

W it my husband? I started to my feet 
as the idea occurred to me Was some new 
t | of my patience and my fortitude at hand ? 


ibly, 1 asked who was 


a moment, if you 


J ned the door. There is no disguising it 
I | ed him s learly, though I had 
] hom 1 friet f his sake, it was a re 
] I that 1 e time, to Know that 
J had not ned to the Ise 
l ] iv can 1 took a seat, with 
‘ t t i, ¢ by mv side sie 
us no longer satisfied th merely asserting 
is my equal Ascend nother step 
social | r, she took her ind on the 
plat 1 of patronag and charitably looked 
‘ ‘ me as an object f pity 
I have just returned from Broadstairs,” she 
I I ] Iwill me the jus re 
lieve it I sincerely fégret what has happe | 
I t ana iT t y 
As a man myself,” proceeded the 
ly ! ( by f mi nes to let 
but i man I fee I . 
t | | even { er than 
t I | take it on myself to say that I don't 
blame you No, no I noticed that 1 were 
as much shocked and surprised at your mother- 


in-law’s conduct as I was; and tliat is saving a 





| 


| 


tyr, and assuming the character of a vixen in its 
place. ‘*1 blush when I think of it. I followed 
that most respectable person every step of the 
way to her own door,” 

Thos far my pride had held me up 
tained me no longer. 


It sus- 
I dropped back again into 
my chair, in undisguised dread of what was com 
ing next, 

‘*T gave vou a look when I left you on the 
beach,” pursued the landlady, growing louder 
and louder and redder and redder as she went 
** A grateful woman would have understood 
that look. Never mind! 1 won’t do it’again. I 
overtook your mother-in-law at the gap in the 
cliff. 1 followed her I feel the dis- 
grace of it now /—I1 followed her to the station 
at Broadstairs. She went back by train-to Rams- 
gate. / went back by train to Ramsgate. She 
walked to her lodgings I walked to her lodg- 
ings. Behind her. Like a dog. Oh, the dis- 
grace of it! Providentially, as I then thought— 
I don’t knew what to think of it now—the land- 
lord of the house happened to be a friend of mine, 
and happened to be at home. 
from each other where lodgers are concerned. | 


on. 


oh, how 


We have no secrets 


am in a position to tell you, madam, what your 
mother-in-law’s name really is. She knows noth- 
ing about any such person as Mrs. Woodville, for 
an excellent reason. Her name is not Woodville. 
Iter name (and consequently her son’s name) is 
Macallan—Mrs. Macallan, widow of the late Gen 
eral Macallan 


Yes! vour husband is not vour 
husband, 


You are neither maid, wife, nor wid 


ow. You are worse than nothing, madam—and 


| you leave my house!’ 


| 


| 


7 I stopped her as she opened the door to go ont, 
The 


was 


She had roused my tempet by this time 
doubt that she had 
more than mortal resignation could endure 
** Give me Mrs I said 
The landlady’s anger receded into the back 
ground, and the landlady’s astonishment appear- 


cast on mv marriage 


Macallan S address,’ 


ed in its pl we, 
‘** You don’t mean to tell me you are going to 
the old lady herself?” she said. 
‘* Nobody but the old lady can tell me what I 
want to know, 


I answered. ‘* Your discovery 


is you call it) may be enough for you; it is not 
enough for me llow do we know that Mrs. 


Macallan mav not have been married ? 
and that her first husband's name may not have 
been Woodville 7” 

I'he 


turn, al d the 


twice 


landlady’s astonishment subsided in its 
landlady’s 
influence of the 
I have already 


good-natured woman. 


eurposity succeeded as 
moment Substan 
said of her. she was a 
Her fits of temper 
vith good-natured pe yple 


the ruli 





tially, as 
as 18 
of the hot 
and the short-lived sort, easily roused and easily 
appeased 


** Tl never thought of that, : 


usual 


were 


she said 


** Look 


here! if I give you the address, will vou prom- 
ise to tell me all about it when you come 
back ?” . 

I gave the required promise, and received the 
aaq Sin return. 

‘No malice said the landlady, suddenly re 


suming all her old familia 
*No malice,” I 


on m\ 


th me 
answered, with all possible 
side 

e I was at my mother-in- 


law's lodgings 





CHAPTER VI. 


| MY OWN DISCOVERY. 


ForTUNATELY for me, the landlord did not 
open the door when I rang. <A stupid maid-of 
all-work, who never thought of asking me for 
my name, let me in Mrs. Macallan 
home, and had no visitors with her 


was at 
Giving me 
this information, the maid led the way up stairs, 
and showed me into the drawing-room without a 
word of announcement. 
| My mother-in-law was sitting alone, near a 
| work-table, knitting. The moment I appeared 
in the doorway she laid aside her work, and, ris 
ing, signed to me with a commanding gesture of 
her hand to let hei speak first. 
**I know what you have come here for,” she 
said. ‘** You have come here to ask questions 
I warn you be 
answer any questions 


Spare yourself, and spare me, 
| forehand that I will not 

relating to my son.’ 

It was firmly but not harshly said. I spoke 
firmly in my turn. 

** I have not come here, madam, to ask ques 
tions your son,” I **T have 
come, if you will excuse me, to ask you a ques- 
tion about yourself.’ 


about answered, 


She started, and looked at me keenly over her 
spectacles. 1 had evidently taken her by sur 
ren : ; 

** What is the question ?” 

- I now 


your 


she inquired, 

know for the first time, madam, that 
is Macailan,” I * You 
has married me under the name of Woodville. 
The only honorable ¢ xplanation of this cireum 
stance, so far as I know, is that my husband is 
your son by a first marriage. The happiness of 
my lite is at stake. Will you kindly consider 
Will you let me ask if 
been twice married, and if the name of your first 
husband was Woodville ? ; 

She considered a little before she replied. 

** The question is a pertec tly natural one, in 
your position,” she said. ‘* But I think I had 
better not answer it.” 

** May I ask why aa 

**Certainly. If I answered von, I should only 
lead to other questions, and I should be obliged 
to decline replying to them. 

appoint you, 


name said, son 


mv position ? you have 


I am sorry to dis- 
I repeat what I said on the beach 
| [ have no other feeling than a feeling of sym- 
| pathy toward you. If you had consulted me be 
fore your marriage, I should willingly have ad- 
mitted you to my fullest confidence ” It is now 
too late. You are married. I recommend you 
to make the best of your position, and to rest sat- 
isfied with things as thev are 

**Pardon me, madam,” I remonstrated 
** As things are, I don’t know that I am married. 
All 
your son has married me under a name that is 
not his own 


I know, unless vou enlighten me, is that 


How can I be sure whether I am 
or am not his lawful wife ?” 

**] believe there can be no doubt that vou are 
lawfully my son’s wife,” Mrs. Macallan answer- 
ed. ‘* At anyrate it is easy to take a legal opin 
ion on the subject. If the opinion is that you 
are not lawfully married, my son (wh itever_ his 
Ile 
is incapable of willfully deceiving a woman who 
loves and trusts him. He will do you justice. 
On my side. I will do you justice too. If the 
legal opinion is adverse to your rightful claims, 
I will promise to answer any questions which you 
may choose to put to me. As it is, I believe 
you to be lawfully my son’s wife; and I say 
again, make the best of your position. : 
isfied with your husband's affectionate devotion 
to you ; 


| faults and failings may be) is a gentleman. 


> t 
€ Sal 


If you value your peace of mind and 
the happiness of your life to come, abstain from 
attempting to know more than you know now.” 

She sat down again with the air of a woman 
who had said her last word. 

Further remonstrance would be useless: I 
could see it in her face; I could hear it in her 
I turned round to open the drawing- 

room door. 

“You are hard on me, madam,” I 
parting 
| submit.” 


voice 





said at 
*“*T am at your mercy, and I must 


She suddenly looked up, and answered me 
with a flush on her kind and handsome old fa 
‘** As God is my witness, child, I pity you from 
| the bottom of my heart !” 
} After that extraordinary outburst of feeling, 
she took up her work with one hand, and signed 
| to me with the other to leave her. 
I bowed to her in silence, and went out. 
I had entered the house far from feeling sure 
of the course I ought to take in the future. 1 


left the house positively resolved, come what 
might of it, to discover the secret which the 
mother and son were hiding from me. As to 


the question of the name, I saw it now in the 
light in which I ought to have seen it from the 
first. If Mrs. Macallan Aad been twice married 
as I had rashly chosen to suppose she would 


| 


certainly have shown some signs of recognition 
when she heard me addressed by her first hus 
band’s name. 
was no 


Where all else was mvste ry, there 
Whatever his re 
might be, Eustace had assuredly married me un- 


mystery here. 1sONns 
der an assumed name. 

IT saw 
my husband walking backward and forward b 


Approac hing the door of our lodgings, 


fore it, evidently waiting for my return If he 
asked me the question, I decided to tell him 
frankly where I had been, and what had passed 
between his mother and myself 

He hurried to meet me with signs of disturb 
ar in his face and mannet 
ive a favor to ask of von, 


said ** Do vou mind returning with me to La 


Valeria,” he 


don by the next train ? 
I looked at 


could hardly 


the popular 
believe my own ears 


It's a matter of bnsiness, 


him. In 
he went on, *‘ of 

no interest to any one but myself, and it requires 
| my presence in London, You don't wish to sail 


which dt " t I i I 
ried to Eu é not. In L Is P 
within rea f é und ad ers 
faithful old clerk I coul ! in B 
as I could confide in 1 ne ey I 
| loved my uncle Starkwe I shrs 
communicating with him in my pres nee 
His wife had told me that I ln al 
ginning when I[ signed the wrong name in 
marriage register. Shall I « it? My, 
shrank from acknowledging. before the hone 


| 














moon Was over, that his wile Was right, 





| In two hours more we were on the r n 
again. Ah, what a contrast that second 
presented to the first! On our iv to R < 

| gate every body could see that we were a v] 

| wedded couple. On our way to London ne \ 
noticed us; nobody would have d ed that we 

| had been married for y« 

We went to a] ‘at l in the neig r- 
hood of Portlar Place 

| After breakfast the next mort ng | istace ar 
nounced that he mt ‘ me t it 5 
busines I had } sly me dt 
that I had some purchases to n in J 

, He \ is quite W gt let me ¢ t 
the condi nt t I shou tah 1 < 

| vided by the hotel 

| My heart was heavy that m If ' 
unackn ledged ¢ ¢ 
ul betwee us VE + \f ed 
the door t r | ! 

I n I 
nderneas me 
the impulse of t morn a t mv arm round 
| his neck, and held him to me ge 

** My darling,” I said, ** ¢ me all 
fidence I } vy tl 1 m - 
you can trust te 

He sighed bitter) dre back f me— 
in sorrow, not in ang 

| **T thought we had 1, Vale not to re- 
turn to that subject again, he said *You only 
distress vourself and distre me 

He left the room a ptlv, as if he dare not 
trust himself to m It is | 
dwell on what I felt afte: s last re f I 
ordered the carriage at or Il was eager te 
find a refuge from my own thoughts in m 
ment and change 
I drove to the shops first, 1 made the 7 
chases which I had mentioned to I 
way of giving a re Wg . t 
| { to 1 ! | 
vert to ol Benny ns little v 
s of J W 
a re 1 ts | se 
| ie eieitech deen t's ¥ 
. I confessed at o1 t I s 
trouble We sat down t 
fire-side in his little lil v(B 1 f 

|} DIS means would aliow, sag t 
books), and there I told mv old friend, fra 
and truly, all that I have told re 

He was too cistres ito I h He 
vently pressed my ha : he f 
God that my father had not lived to lhe 


he had h 


my mother-in-law’s name to himself in a d 


** Ma 


eu 


y 


Ing, questo 
lan ? 
have I heard that name? 1} 
if it wasn’t strange to me ?” 

He gave up pursuing the I 
asked, ver 


d. ‘Then, after a pause, he 


tone 


he sai 


ning 


d. “Macallan? W 


earnestly, what he could do for 1 


I answered that he « elp me, in 


place, to put an end to the doubt an une 


ble doubt to wie vhetl I was lawf iv m 


not 


|} or 


conducte 


His energy of the old days & 


my father's business showed itself 


again the moment I s those W ds 


| } 
subject 





not married I I t I 
was really his « 

My companion s! ] s head, and ent ited 
me to consider well bet ind tJ ! 
doing His advice to me—so strat do ex 
tremes meet! vas mv mother-i 
repeated almost word f 1 a) 8 
. , wre. mv . | +} tere { \ 

‘ n peace | m i} I \ 
ha s affection You | t i 

\ | t | Surely 
t i 

I had b — ‘ Life. on 
‘ " 1< eT na } 
cond al m I 
that n could %e ( l I to y 
my hushand on the terms on w 1 we were li 


ing now 


It only rested with Benjamin to say 
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whether he w , t g ‘ 1 1 tl t and add ee e 
mes - | . ‘ . y 
I I S ara 
te 
r 
Mi t at i I eal , 
v | said \ M | ‘ 





















































He was just ending the steps of a house , TOT ‘ , 7 
a ‘er H SCIENTIFI( ] YT! ] I IGI Ll T t ‘ 
—as if lea g it after a Visi eves W . W Pewseors } , 
on the ground e did 1 en t 1 I , 
I : 
carriage passed As the serva losed the door PER & BROTHERS 
behind him, I noticed that t m of the | ¢ Fre G S | : 
house was sixteen At the nex I saw 4 ne, t A . 
the name of the street. It was \ un Place been made members ‘ . @ 
** Do you happen to know who lives at num- Reap, minis G ‘ i \ 
- >] of Prinzeton ¢ y 
er sixtec vi ace ? ng ] In -- 
ber sixteen Vivian Pla I ing m} *atygs (pt ; 
companion ; Rhode Is i ow . 
Zenjamin started. My question was certain- | grm of Duxca g 
lv a strange one, after what he had just said to | has lately : 
me setts H g 
” | lied ‘Wh } +4 t \\ 
» : , ‘ , cA 
ive 8 I sta i e i 
vhat of ut | 
n s i bad way, Benjamin. Eve the Stad fH 
thing my |! and does that I don't understand | pry is . 
r S sus nn ‘ { H r 
} 
B 1 fted S thered 1 hands. and I g ‘ 
e . 
tt rn on k ¢ gy i ite | 2 \“ I ‘ ( ' 
1 no rl l B ‘ * 
an | lon. t 
I t 1 agair I wer n n s | + : « s 
17 tor I n't answer f 4 t I ‘ ar 
: Adu h 
n fl leit m i r to live t | ‘ 
i 4 
r n vhom I Y 
le ‘ ‘ f ~ < ‘ 
, n Eus 1s I am? f its : 
’ as acter 
. se east I ) and l t } , 
Ir } ion as bitte I feel vhat t 
} ‘ : 
; i ~ ‘ 
: . t fthat ' | i , 
The question was } Benjamin met i i les , and } 
ha | l}answe ro I . 
I t k I should find 1 ‘ t ear, t di und { ' 
4 f ‘ VW | 
oneen nate { 1 of your | 1 . if : w 
rid 1 make a f a eet ing 8 in Sw ) ¢ | " , | 
i ’ ‘ mont 
that anarte first Ww | ‘ rs f | , . 
- , . = | i ; . 
Some intimate friend of my h s? I , "geese a , vy t S | t 
| : } sed, vel rmid ry 
considered w myself There was but one f , , t y! — ” sea 1 I w . 
‘ ! 
friend of his whom I knew of —mvy uncle’s ~If the following “ pers , , 3. inte 
correspondent, Major Fitz-David My heart | through a ger nv : ' a t 
. ghag ‘ ‘ 
beat fast as the name recurred to my memory. Mr. SMALLEY. the I ‘ I aren 
. " . | . t at ‘ r ted +) . Q 
Suppose I followed Jen) m Ss advice?’ Sup- | the 7 hune Ww ) it ‘ » @ P 
pose I applied to Major Fitz-David? Even if | a8 4 drollery, whe 5 . ‘ ‘ 
t } > ry \\ ' 
he too refused to answer my questions, my posi- | of fa rhe | eor . rat ‘ } ” 
y t : i 
tior vould ot be more ast an it now | I r ! t ‘ } ‘ o 
nd at a station where t I . 
I determined to mak empt e only : : 
, re ments t y 1 1 
difficulty t way, s is to di er the ‘ te ¢ ‘ 
¥ i 
majors lress, I 1 back his letter to , : I } 
Doctor Starkweather, at mv uncle’s own request with } ] n the t 
I remembered that the address from which the | tale to adm y hea i fort 
f ; + 
major wrote was somewhere in London—and [I ol Inereau S ' " . 
ri e ext t ) 
remembered no more - . t g I - I 
_ men, Ww observil rf t 
Thank you, old friend: vou have given me Sand <a 
. ’ carelully pu i 2 1 t 
an idea already,” I said to Benjamin. ‘‘ Have | toiq could hardly do less than { 
you got a Directory in your house? waiter who told them. One of ' 
\o. TI lear he re} ed, looking verv than the res } ght t . ' 
mu puz But I can easily send out | of princely teeth. 1 A ‘ 1m . 
} row one geniu He bitay 
4 | 1 r i ¢ ! ie a ‘ rh 12 ] T y t 
We returned to the villa. The servant was that under th me g ‘ i * ‘ 
} and sold that cake to t next 1 ! \ ff 
éent at once to the nearest stationer s to borrow : . t 
. s0 on for some days perhaps to thi la\ 
g Yirectory She ret ned with tl book inetas | , 
a Dire he returned w ! re book ist a Dean STANLEY and Lady Auausta STANLEY ‘ HUMO oO} 
ye « ta wT tc > ArT ni or > , ’ . 
we it d n to dinner. Searching for the ma- i attended the fur 1 of M. Grizo’ | Lawy 
; | - ! ~ T , 
jors name under the letter F’, | was startled by STANLEY th vy fl sont ffir \ j . a 
a new discovery —Mr. Jerome BONAPARTE. ison of t ( t Mr. ] ‘ . 
— : 8 adve 
‘Benjamin!’ Isaid. ‘‘Thisis a strange co- | deceased ne] v of t : Na - u,v, 6 f 
incidence. Look here !” recently admitted to the | iB ‘ N sing 
< . m nad hig anes fow ad > ef 
He looked where I pointed. Major Fitz-Da- | ™4®°,! , . -¢ h “ge 4. , e 
: : case in ret muurt of How i ¢ 8 t f 
vid's address was Number Sixteen Vivian Place | - . . , . af 
hich I} rhe lawyers and spectators present prot \ = 
—the very house which I had seen my husband ‘t an able effort. giving 1 f fut l taf ‘ A men met . 
leaving as we passed in the carriage! | tinction Mr. BONAPARTE ia a fit mts 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) young man, of grave } t, With af i 1 t rs — 
; and a face full of intellectua pres ! . re are ¢ asone 
| —Colonel FORNEY 1 kes ment of a nilens i t a 
PERSONAT ant visit to Colonel PuLEsToN, at M I “0 . 
| in Surrey A republican in Am« a, ' : ’ ' ' = 
Mr. Herpworts Drxon, who is now on the | Pu.eston is a Conservative | nd. H ’ t ! t A pla . . 
way to the United States, has contracted to write popularity anda ty are pro hwy ¢ fant { t 
a weekly letter from Ar i, WwW is to be after a imated can\ } ‘ , 
- 
I led and sent t ne twe Britist larg r ; from a r ‘ ‘ A ‘ » ‘ / : - ‘. 
r ‘ ! ea f wil is to pay y Libe If 1 hin ts ( I . 
> OOO f t mal Ml D ¢ — m sof P D ‘ =e, a 
il B200 a week I I J rt £ ga ! { A Wee . - 
t f } j S “ “ 
GARIBALDI has just] lar nt of suct . ; : , I , ‘ 
his famous expe \ tt I t the! { 1otr o1 Tt A , . 
It has n | | } , +1 . 
profits ha ‘ t f . eant , 
F » I , It x ) , a) : .) ad ' ; : - 
y ' 1A [TON 1? of bis , f At . ‘ * 
I ; nothing ¢ iT t t ( . 
I | pa ' tate that after uilding hh i{ hot i forth for} r . 
his new VM. THIers | have 1 1 2200.000 It is « i to | ‘ } t of Ger \ 
‘ 7 ed OOO a 4 him asa Vi TK } } hia t t 
I es dont m by the Ci ta 1 tt ft} . . ( S t { - 
I 3 « i j cy] as < il Fr 
Mr. F w. who has heen recarded ae e , : M 
f ‘ I ne 
oft t mer tly stated I tenant -( , Pour H. Snr . 
in prit t ies of ple n stock My disd s the P ) l 
m was as m’s daught sO please you few days a t Ag mar = 
‘ fr nts w " er wife, tl ther a } | } Pe ( Oo I | 
t lla now tr in ‘ t } aty < " nut ‘ nh M 
° ™ | ‘ 
n r y dt ‘ r t f 4 l t ya 
r ft nume inasm p near tl Crys su t to | mvt ; I th ky , } 4 
tal } } t nru t t \ 
rl new ¢ t Oxfor named after and Pres of 1 ly is t : 
to be erected in hor f KeBLe, is to cost tior ] 1 otherw j t ‘ 
$500,000, the enti im of which is to be given | t ‘ that id It be 
by one man, Mr. Gress with them. I am vet ny et h to af = 
Mr. Horatio Neison Stater, of Webster active diaties. and I w to r not to} Ar t 
Massachusetts, has given $25,000 to Brown U1 off by such an idea Wel } 
versity uddition to t amount pre a gentler ‘ [ 
r y presented T t f A ] ( ( ‘ 
Mr. GLADSTONE | been visit the em is Su AN as d rm. 
I t Dr. DO_umGcerat I t Itr 7 } = 4 . = A ‘ . . 
‘ ++ x t y t I p ¢ Xr f W t New ¥ f t 
‘ a ‘ it . ‘ ; ‘ p ‘ . 
t fl Mr. GLa NE V the { 
4 ‘ oe 
| f th G . Mt u 
4 | 
I In 4 
* ‘ I “ 
a 4 . a 
\ V “ ‘ (; I rs T ted is < ? ? - - “ 
t nese ex ted an unu al species of pe tae The e ‘ arriace . I . " tha - — 
riodicity Between five the afternoon and | none but f ral-goers, and the friends persons and libraries have, so far, eubsecribe where I fell out. 
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Black Man 


IS A WHITE MAN'S GOVERNMEN?. 


embraces nearly all the intelligence and wealth 


’ 


| laved, it will come at last with redoubled severi- 
ty. Coushatta and Grant Parish and the long 
list of murders and outrages at the South have 
yet to be atoned for by those who have been en 
gaged inthem. But that the government should 
suffer wild gangs of murderous villains to ride 
through the inland districts of Alabama, Texas, 
or Tennessee, hunting the white and black Re 
} icans from their homes to swamps and fos 
ts, destroving the first principles of free gov- 
ment, forcing free citizens to abstain from 

g by terror, committing barbarous murders 
imes that exceed the horrors of the Paris 

( mune or an Irish insurrection, is what the 
Southe leaders can no longer look for, and if 
ey persist in rebellion, they must encounter a 
united nation Iheir allies of Tammany Hall 
can no | er save them he ery for help trom 
the despairing Unionists has been heard by the 











peopl 
The class of the population at the South from 
which the White Leaguers come is said to be the 
‘‘worst and vilest the idle, dissipated, and 
ess, W vould gladly live by robberv rath 
er than honest lal nd who even plunder the 
ns of the neg es 1 m WwW ch thev have 
en the in rious inmates. Slavery has 
" iv t Southern States a ‘* dangerous 
s ss eas cor ed thar that of any 
‘ land They terrify’ tl m ite: they 
s But thev have a w some 
t f No n justice ar } er, and 
g but the sympathy s vn them by the 
Nor rn Democracy has supplied them with 
suff t conkage to seize upon New Orleans, or 
massatre the United States officials at Cou- 
ta Thev hate the I ted States govern- 
1 t. no doubt, intensely, but thev have a clear 
sense of its power It was the encouragemeit 
Democratic press and leaders in the 
N t of M‘Exery that led them to 
' insurrect ' it New Orleans The 
“ League would never have dared to show 
6 ‘ , even i ouisiana, if it had not 
1 that m the government would 
palsied by Dem terference 
| WV Leag s | ‘ ently en misled 
} f N <] t t they 
‘ svmnat S their 
r night s and 
I s are ked nge 
the Der ¢ . at a 
\ g to y lfer- 
‘ RB ‘ r 4 
tn y i 3 
‘ West, or East w eady 
t ‘ l of the Southern Unionists 
gs The brigands of Geor- 
4 ma look for no different fate 
f Italy 1 Spait Mass usetts 
‘ . ed to ant ew ¢ in t 
vy. nor is the g +X 
g look | pon 
{ : f+ S ° 
« Ce cea Wi I a 
. . s | ' y 
yj r N Wes 
s i 
J 
* 
and even cl hes burned n lest thes 
right teach Rer IDLICA “mm and entorce go 
order. No settler ventures within reach of the 


Ku-Klux, or 1 the | 
inds on the Tenn 


timid It is 


Alabama en cares to renew 
Nor are capt il 
libly d 


imes of the 


as: 
have b 


It is certain that what | 


once more 


come 
Louisiana most wants is a chain of prosperous | 
settlements like Coushatta, full of enterprise and 

ift; but the White closed for 


League has 







many a year all hope of Northern aid to the full- 
en State, and in the midst of its madness the 
trade of New Orleans has probably been forever 
diverted. Debt, dishonor, and decay hang over 


all the Southern States where the White League 
rules Even Texas i 
reached a virtual bankruptcy. 


80 impoverished as to have 


Its Demuc 


atic 





Legislature robs the public schools, and its people 
tremble before the Ku-Klux. The fate of the 
Southern States under the rule of the White 
Man's League is so plainly indicated as to es« ipe 
oO observation Diseased and decaving, they 
to the vigorous and progressive nation, 
} | rin the midst of their boundless strength 
luvin ved resources. Knowledge fliesfrom | 
their borders, and a nearly universal ignorance 
ve down their people. Commerce and cap | 
from their disordered communities. 
| } of murder and violence, the outrages 
White Man's League, have produced their | 
necessarv results, and population, intelligence, | 
| lth avoid the lawless land. Meanwhile | 
t I States grow with a swiftness that is un- | 
| | I ready surround the decaying 
. h a chain of powerfal communities. 
] perty, and liberty are secure even amidst 


peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and the free 
i ud the church the 


rosperity 


are harbingers of lim- 


wiser class of the Southern leaders may 
well profit from the contrast. Nature has sup- 
plied them with all the elements of progress ; 
reedom and peace, wealth and plenty, lie with- 
in their But so long as they tolerate 
and riot within their midst, they must 
remain impoverished and fallen. 
should be to establish good o 
Let them consign their White Leaguers to 
nearest penitentiary, and their vagabond popula 


grasp. 
murdet 
Their first aim 
order every where 


} 
ne 


tion that disturb the night with demoniac vells 
to the work-house, Let them protect tl eir col 
ored population from all harm, and no country 
That the ne- 
groes have become politicians is due to their dan 
ger in fart. Fear has driven them often to seek 
office, for they knew that should their enemies 

the M‘Enerys and Penns—seize upon power, 
they could look for no safety from robbery and 
assassination With kind treatment and a care 
ful education, the colored people wili easily yield 
to a white man’s government that obevs the law 
of humanity and of equal rights; but no outrages 
and no terrors can convert them into rebels. In 
fact, the white leaders of the Southern people 


must cease to be the dupes or 


will have more assiduous laborers. 


the abject slaves 
of their assassins and murderers, must reject the 
mad counsels of their Democratic allies at the 
North, must respect the rights of every citizen, 
and punish rebellion and disorder, if they would 
bring back hope and prosperity to their fallen 
land. 


And in such a course they would have the 
support and sympathy of the East, West, and 
North. But, on the other hand, it has become 
the duty of the people of the whole country to 





provide for the safety of the despairing Union 
Let their ery for help be heard in the com- 
Let each citizen remember that 
given for a Democratic candidate is 


ists, 
ing elections 
every vote 
an implied approval of the murders and assassi 
nations of the White Man’s League: 
victory of the Democracy will be met 
of joy by the Alabama Ku-Klux, and spread a 
deadly terror in every loval heart from Geo 
to the Rio Grande. EUGENE 


that every 


with shouts 


, 
gia 


LAWRENCE. 


A MIRACULOUS CURE. 


As we steamed out of sight of the landing I 





watched Ralph narrowly to see if the familiar 
landmarks unmanned him or bronght back: the 
old irremediable trouble. I was glad to find that 
he wore the usual air of coldness and reticence 
that seemed to have quite taken the pl we of the 
old recklessness and impulse. His were 
certainly fixed with unusnal interest, ypon the 
sloping shores of the peninsula; and When a lit- 
tle fishing boat dropped her sail in one of the 
snug little coves near by, and a boatman step- 
ping out disclosed the form of a woman and that 
of a little child clinging to her garments, Ralph 
turned away, a frown contracted his forehead, 
and he put his hand to his head as if to arrest a 
sharp remembrance there. But he was himself 
again presently, and began to contrast our glori- 
ous harbor with that of Naples. He was remind- 


cident that occurred during 


eves 


ed of an amusing i 
and as his low, somewhat mu 


our soypourn there 








sical laugh fell upon the evening air, I don't 
k vy what force impelled me to turn my head 
k at a woman standing at the furthest 
end of the deck She was leaning against one 
the } lars of the boat, the folds of her dress 
blown § it it by the sea-wind, and her long. 
er, ungl rs resting caressingly upon 
the shoulders of a child by her side. 


Her face was pale, even paler than of old. She 


appeared not to see me; her great luminous eves 








seemed conscious of but the one object: buat they 

i i 1 Ralph with a gaze magnetic enough to 

lift him from that camp-stool and draw him to 
ne 

W an involuntary shudder I shifted my 

one that made a barrier between them 

he power of | glance was potent er yl 

t ‘ ler him aire y rhe light grad- 

‘ ! 18 11s laughter died 

° ly settled on his face like that 





f the darkness on the receding shores. 


‘Come, Ralph,” J anid, ‘‘ let's go below a bit, 





| We were aboard a 


[Ocroner 17,18 


“J 
+ 


and have a lounge in the cabin; the e1 





is chill 
I believe it must be,” he rey l, ‘‘ for I feel 
1 sort of trembling sensation about mes Pray 
Heaven it isn’t a chill! It would be wonderful 
now wouldnt it. Harry? ft, after escaping the 
p in Svria and the cholera in Russia, I 
should fall a victim to an American specialty, 
fever and ague.” 


**'T’he best thing in the world for that,” I said, 
warily keeping my position in front of him, ‘is 
a good dose of brandy and pepper. Let's go be- 
low and get it ¥ 

**I believe von've got a touch of it too,” he 
said, as we reached the stairs. ‘* You've either 
turned a palish-green since I last looked at you, 
or it’s the reflection of a dismal fanev.” j 

Once reaching the comfortable region below 
the deck, the glow from the furnace shedding a 
sort of heat over the place, and the warm color- 
ing in the furniture shutting out the cold light of 
j 


the dying day up stairs, the strong dose of bran- 


dy dispelling all fear of miasma, Ralph and I 


disposed of ourselves in a couple of arm-chairs 
in the cabin, and resolved to remain there for 
the rest of the trip. He closed his eyes, and I 
thought he fell asleep: but, as for me, I never 


was more wide awake in mv life 
What wonderful destinv brought tl 
here at this m 


at woman 
ment? So many years had gone 


by without a word of ¢ between 

them, I 

be filled up, in tl 
In the othe 


haps, be done for two struggling, helpless souls ; 


Inmu ition 
began to hope that the gap never would 
s world at least 
r world there n if s¢ met} ing, ner- 


but here, hemmed in by cir lent 


less, there was not even room 


umstances unr 
ing and even blame 
for complaint 

It was not the fault of Ralph that he 
I don’t believe he knew it himself 
late 


When we came don n } 


ere long ago for that 
summer vacation, Heaven knows the place had 
charms enough to allure us. The broad waters 
of the bay were filled with game for our pisca 
torial fancy ; the beautiful grouping of the clonds, 
the filiering of sunshine down throug! 


1 the leave S 
of woods, then untouched by the spoiler, the 
cloudless, heaven-bright days of a summer on 
the wave, were filled with food f 
for the beautiful. 

If we had only never met Captain Jack! 

Yet Captain Jack alone would have been an 
unadulterated element of yoy. 
honest, and genial a fellow 


r our yearning 


He was as clever, 
as ever went in pur- 

those of Vir- 
well h 


suit of ovsters in these waters or 
ginia. His fishing smacl 
called ava ht, 
But being the soul of hospitality, and generous 
to a fault, he would insist upon our shari 
house and home, and seeing his wife Mary. 

** If you call the scow handsome, I don't know 
what vy to her!” he « 
finite delight and pride. 

We said nothing 
was useless to ask ; 


might 


it was so handsome and 











is 


you'll say huckled, with in- 


How he got her, and wher 


but had he plunged to the 


nether deep and fished up a mermaid, the most 
beautiful in that watery kingdom, had he mount- 
ed in a balloon to the stars and picked her off 


from one of those bits of fire, had he ransacked 
ty 
and grace, ne could not have gone be \ md little 
May. Jack always called her Mary, but Ralph 
said she must be called May, because she was 
—of all that was fresh 


the elements themselves for a prodigy of bear 


the embodiment of spring 
and bright and beautiful. 

**T told you so!” said Captain Jack, winking 
and nodding with all his might 

The poor fellow seemed heartily to enjoy the 
homage we paid to his wife and child—for there 
was a baby in the boatman’s home, a yello 
haired, blue-eyed infant, some such a child as 
would delight the eye and heart of a painter. 

Ralph, unconsciously enough, fell into a habit 
of lounging away the best part of his time in the 
At almost any hour in the 
day one might hear his pleasant voice reading 
bits of poetry to May, or caroling out snatches 
of song to the After a all 
changed ; he grew moody and restless, a shadow 
fell on the young woman’s face; and Captain 
Jack insist upon my going off with him 
for hours together—fishing, oystering, up to the 
market, any where and every where, so that it 
air or on the free glad wa- 





house by the shore. 


child time this 


would 


was out in the open 
ters of the bay. 

Heaven knows I tried to sta 
them, but ( aptain Jack woul 
atraid to openly 
cause I did not care to breed a devil in that dor- 
mant but powerful brain. 

Thus I was tied, rendered helpless by the hon- 
estv and confidence of Jack, the innocence of 
May, and the ungovernable passion of Ralph. I 
became a victim to all these terrible agencies for 
evil, without being able to think of a plan for 
ameliorating them. 

Suddenly 


v at homo with 
have me go. I 
well, 








be- 





rebel, because 


WAS 


.and w ithout 


any previous warning, 
the knot in th 


There 





is tangle became unraveled. 


was only one way out of this whirlpool, and Ralph 
proposed it himself. 
lie came to me one night, pale as a spectre, 


and said, in a hoarse whisper, that we must go 
at daybreak. 
‘Go?’ L said. ‘‘Go where ‘ 
**'T's the city the devil—the farthest ends of 
the earth!” he cried, raising his hands in a spasm 
ot 


-to the city? 


agony. 
I said no more, but packed our portmanteaus 
and got to bed, while poor Ralph walked the 
floor till mor 
With the first beam of t 
f the bs adjoining room, and Ralph 


ing 


e sun came the cry 


iby in the 


ld—” he said, 
and paused. 

** Well, thank God, then, 
I said “ | say 


for the child, Ralph,” 
vourself some day.’ 
steamer the next week, 


so 
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R59 
} i for the Sy sh Mair From thence we | grasped n arn | k G e said s 2 n . i 
for Egy} nd Heaven } ere the thank G for the . 
ess SO f my comrade yot me *T tol ( S ag I ! 
et he came to me nself ** I'm cu Hal,” said Ra i 
I'm homesick, Hal,” he said. “ s get | and all 
America | ** You onght to be, Ra it took at A @7 BRN 
I ss to descant uy mv rapture I wa to do it f 
t lisgusted and rn-out pilgrim that 
tor sea til! | RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 
get to the 5 


( y the spirit 
to take the 
setting ove! 

i glow 

l nour more we 

started to his feet I i 
\ sl Ilr I 
£ da ais 
e light dic 
he al 














t of you 
rs—not th 
« , the ones 
vas des 
] stood by the pillar in almost the same at- 
t e as when I last saw them 
R in mou g the last step tumbled for 
I beg pardon,” he said; and then remained, 
x mouth agape and staring eyes, ioOkIng at 
tie man and the ild 
She said not a word. It will be remembered 
t seen him before 
1 f l Ma he said 
then put s hand t s i n 
She still ret 1 spec s 
} rer le l her hands loft e il 
child and unconsciously extended 
him 
he cried, ‘‘oh, come tome!” He 
e her own fell—fell, filled with tears, unde 
I ning gaze, 
At that moment there was a crv of terror, a 
rush forward too iate. The child, who had 
Y unnoticed upon the taffrail of the boat 
fe erboard into the darkening wate 
M stru “d from the arms of Ralpl und 
‘ i ive thrown herself after the child, but 
I ight her and held her tight, while Ralph 
pi l after the boy. 
Hundreds of people rushed to see; the train 
1 on the bridge; a sort of paralysis fell 
1 all, except one little fishing boat that 
i ed by powerful stroke’, went after the 
nm ma tie l. 
Ones en the little head h, how little it 
] i yn the surging wave! vent unde 
nds of the matman seemed stiff with ter 
! a breathless second of desp followed ; but 
R i us famous at swimming, and now his 
« ] as in it On h went, cheered by the mul 
1 1de Now the little | aud was seen again, the 
g curls of vellow hair drifting upon the cold 
FA vave rhe tide swept the git weight of 
the ld to the bridge; and t as it was sink 
g again, Ralph g i the litt aif 1 went 
u ith } mself I ng nd exhausted 
t r. al ved as he i t King 
ives e guve way at las ind a we groan 
irst from the peo le But the boatman was 
! lose at hand, and dre ig his oars, sprang 
] this guif off Kkness that seemed ready to 
G i them all 
But I saw the boatman’'s face as it went down, 
and t heart of grace ] wasut a bit sur- 
prised ven he came up with them both, and 
one arm to the boat, while with 





seemed not 
As the 


sared the waters tha 


¢ ler. even to aid, their old comrade 
] boat witl s pping cargo came straight 
t ir steam some of the women sobbed and 
thers laughed with hvysteric joy, while many a 
. g¢ man could scarcely keep back the tears. 
One ional fellow near by proposed as a vent 
t s feelings that a purse shouid be raised for 
t an 


If hadn't been for him the father and child 





| both have gone under, he said, carrying 
I ind 
When they came to me for a contribution I 
sed. In the first place, the way to my pock 
et was obstructed by the fainting form of May, 
# resides t was ndicuious 
You'd better give the money back again, now 
that vou feel « ner,” I said to the emotional 
It don't look well to pay a man for 
¢ his own ld Besides, he don’t want 
ur noney hes 
But we mean the boatman.’ 
So do I 
‘*Who in thunder is the other fellow, then, 
that iamped off the boat here 
A passer that’s all Ww s nothing 





You l, ora t ! ‘ ive done the same 
t git wed tho f it quick eno t 
Hum M t mark of t 
At. LLKIT fi ry 
Half an hour afte i the little lad was end 
dled close to | m ers f Ralpl is 
lying back among the cus ns in the cal 
Captain Jack was close at nd, bursting all the 
buttons off an overcoat that the emoti il fel 
low had insisted upon his acce g as.a mark 
of his « and | } gat M ind the cl | 
ith all his est soul « eves 
Gracious G he i er to Ralp!l 
sul « 1 t T A 
**And sa e 1 i t out the 
, at l k } 
un € ) t t e 
s?" I said 
We slept that night in our old quarters at Cay 
tain Jack's house on the shore At sunrise the 
little chap was at his old trick again, and | 
it from his sleep in the adjoining m. Ral; 
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Sunday 1 Ninet t S avy after Trir 
sunday, 18 St. I I « I wentiet 
S A 
Sunday or I 1 at S er 7 I N 
Wednesday, 28.—S8. 8 " 
NOVEMBER 
Sunday, ] Twenty-se« nd Sanda erT I 
Ali-S “ 
Ss t 8 Twent S after T ‘ 
S t I ntv-f S 
rR : , ‘ e 
S Firet S ‘ A j 
M B0.—St. An 
Tue contest betw t! R n ¢ . 
und the 1 f tl t ‘ > 
s of Conn i sa rt \\ 
t is ex 1 In New H ( I 
party was defeated, as we |} 
t ! ya lOO n tv on t ' ' 
In Hartford t | , we tal 
t e rall i for the prote f | 
sys m On Sunda Ss ten t 
WALSH f St. Pe ‘ ‘ 
nour it . ve . 
r 4 st ! l “ 
urged t att The ¢ M , 
. to secure tv fthet : : 
Dist t Comm The } é t 
ilso issued irs ling me i rhe It ‘ 
meeting in the First Dist t was capture ( r 
a crowd of Rom sts vho elected a ' ft 
man of the District 8 ( tee tl 
prietor of a R Cat kstor I A : 
man was chosen in the f Mr. F. A. Brow t 
City Treasurer of H 1, wl 
man of the District Committee for more t 
quarter of a <« y | 1 t ‘ | 
ing the excitement r that 
were called in to pr i I ‘ ( 
sions of public disappr tion f ‘ ‘ 
the discovery of t secta plot we T) 
hat att school meetings ‘ p ‘ ‘ 
Sept r 30 tl { } | t * f 
ningly feated I t f ( } 
ok se n the First D , Gon ‘ 
nd Mr. Brown 1 at N ft ” 
Catho of y . ‘ ‘ 
his movement, and yz 
' 
The second National f the ¢ 
gational ¢ ‘ : : , 
Haven Septen 4) | ( ' tea t t 
ennia It} 1 t ative 1 | ( 
powers, and is ¢ | vf iden by its 
stitution to act a 4 ! { refere The Von Sci 
Hon. Lararettre G. Fostres f ¢ ect t } f 
M t 1 tl } D 





it ! gates t vw Have Dr. R.8 

f Bro i it ning s t 

the t | God Q 

1 day tant ac 
ed on the cons n of ber te 
It recommet it t « greg ts 
tr ite to f ign m t rt t Ar t I 
ican Board, to the fr t t t Ar t 
can M nary As ) tior } t 











the Amer n F tion 8 y it 
missions through t An in Hor M 0 
ary Society ‘ 
The secretary reported an increase sir x 
of 204 Congregational , s, and of 61 | 
members, m yan annual gair f 5720 ] HOM 
increase in mt « it ' 874 
over 1] 1260: the 1 of $1 R16 w Wurre 
re} ted for 18 Ther y sul , i} ; has 
4ongregat nal l “ tl i! I v 4 - 
inaries, with at f 327 students d t 
The Annual Convention of the Protestant . 
Epis " Church of the ese f New ¥y iN ‘ S 
in its ses ms in this « y Sept ‘ w” t us 
he number of cl hes re} ! ] y ® { 
gates was seventy-two Among the 
guished lay delegates present w the Hor t 
HaMILTON Fisn, 8 tary of Stat B [ P 
lozer, of Zanz \ ntrod ltot Cor : 
vent by the President In his annual report 
Bishop PoTTer made a survey of the growth of wate ? 
the d ese d ng the twenty years of his epis , at 
copate. In that time 56,598 persons fave been | 4 
contirmed, 357 deacons and 266 priests ordained ; | - 
76 w parishes have been admitted into the 
cese, 110 ch s ns rated, ar others e . . 
ed The number of mmunicants n 5 r 
been 31,552, and the amount of contributions . 
$10,874,886. Great progress in mis ns and - 
school work has been made in the city of New , 
York. : 
The death is anr ed of the Rev. D 
KNow ton, of the Au I M , 
Shang i, Cl n Septer 0 He! 
recent t 1 to his | 
Ur ist ~ Dr. Know f ( 
Br . ome af 
Ningpo, wi ! t | 
A 
/ yn M 
We regret A ams 
op Henry Wasurnc Ls f | 
I | d fl Lt = 
1 1iew w bef | t 
« rs e fa j « A 
t n , a : 
\ I I « 
t : « Ler « eur 
{ ‘ t 4 . 
H 
[ 4 ‘ 
One of t t t ft ( 


. on ah ates of hotels. a " . D 
Sat tie 6 s of ordinary hotel life. The rer 
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rACUITING strength of the wind and tide and the sailing , ’ “Da Tr -rance Trrigation Canal. The gate of the ceme- 

YACHTING. qualities of each craft have to be taken into | A PHILOSOPHER'S GRAVE. tery is set in a semicircular wall of gray stone, 

fur illustrations on this and the opposite | account in making this preliminary start. <A Tue correspondent of a London newspaper | massive and severe, surmounted with funereal 
page represent the start and the finish of the | yacht that overshoots the line before the signal | gives the following highly interesting account of | urns. In the grassy space facing the ponderous 
recent Royal Albert Club Yacht Regatta off is obliged to return for a new start, thus losing | a recent visit to the Protestant burying-ground | doors sat the concieérge’s wife, mending linen, On 
the I of Wight. The start was thus man more time than if the line were crossed a few | at Avignon, France, where the late John Stuart | hearing what grave I wanted to see, she told me 
ged: An imaginary line was drawn between | seconds after the signal. In the case of the re- | Mill lies buried by the side of his wife—a spot | that her husband was there watering the flowers. 
the Committee's yacht and the fort in the dis gatta to which our illustrations refer the wind | which the great thinker held so sacred after her | But she added that she would be happy to con. 
tance, it md this line no competitor was | was directly aft, and the firing of the gun was death, and where he was accustomed to pass so | duct me thither. Our way lay throngh a grass- 
llowed to pass before the firing of the signal the signal for the setting of every scrap of extra | many days, toward the close of his own life, in | grown avenue, the first to the right of the gate, 
gun The yachts lay off and on till the pre canvas that could b® made to draw. In this | sorrowful meditation upon her lovable qualities | shaded by vigorous ind wide-spreading eves 
paratory gun was fired, precisely five minutes — way a splendid flying start was made, and all the | and intellectual faculties : greens of almost wild luxuriance. On one side 
bet ter I rules require that the time yachts got off in fine stvle At the finish, run **'The cemetery is gained by a winding avenue’ is a hedge, with a narrow fringe of plantation 
should be nicely caleulated, for the yachts come , ning back to the Committee's boat, the hulls and shaded with juniper trees, branching from the | dividing the cemetery from the dark meadows, 
swoopi down in order to cross the line the | spars of the competing yachts seemed fairly outer Boulevart of Avignon, It passes through and on the other tombstones, mortnary chapels, 
instant the starting gun is fired, and be 4vell | smothered under clouds of bulging canvas, the | rank fields intersected with open drains, in which mounds, and crosses in stone, in m irble, in 
under vy without being ahead of time. The | effect of which was extremely beautiful. sluggishly cireulate the turgid waters of the Du- wood, and in east iron, ‘The closeness of the 
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graves and the fre jnent pate hes of freshly up- | of a well-watered south of France plan tar te 1 ble tor l of sculptu m | leave f }’ Ile ‘ 
turned earth bea ess to the insalubrity of | a sarcophagus of white marble, compact of , t On t the long t rae 
the Avignon climate hich, what with Mistral | highly polished, and spotle mounted wit it jualities and und Mon M " 
and malat vorted one of the worst in | slab of the same material rl the tor ect M M nd the v ! 
France. said the woman: ‘that is my | t ‘ t t ence of her h é ‘ ! I 
** After proceeding for about five minutes my | the flowers round it, and tl t ' u mem " M 
guide turned into a wall t igles to the green wooden he cut into the mvrtle a ‘ m ohee alate & / ] a 
avenue. ‘There is nothing funereal in this alley, | restina hedge facing t npret t I gn 
which was designed and planted by Mill him gant monument the spot ere M ne, é 
self. It runs between trim edges of bright ever- Mill was in the habit of meditati I i i} I I ‘ I nglist 
greens, backed with taller shrubs, many of which | ant alley is at right angles to ther, « {M leat \ i ‘I t 
are flowerin ind leafy trees, the latter suffered well kept and planted Chev bound t ete 
to grow as their own force directs This fai of the piece of square ground forming the i from too ‘ | Lhe ! phot 
alléy might be the entrance to a Bonchurch villa, | estant burying-place of Avignon ut 
@ to an English mansion at Cannes. Quite at | ceded to John Stuart Mill and | my ‘ 
the extremity we came t er where, em by the municipality, to be used as an approa é te 


bosomed in the rich summer bloom and blossom to the the corner where the eet l 
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GLOVES 


mnfusion exists between 


Ix ancient writ much ec 


id gloves, for the expressions a shoe 


the hand or foot” or *‘a glove for the fcot 
David says, 
* Over Edom will I cast out my shoe,” and in the 
told that men took off their 
oes and exchanged them as pledges of faith, 
The Chaldee 


ind” were convertible phrases, 
Book of Ruth we are 


as a testimony in contracts 


paraphrast translates the word into glove instead 
of shoe, and the Talmud explains the word as 


**the clothing of the hand.” From this explana- 
tion the learned Casauban draws the acute infer 

that the Chaldees And who 
can donbt Even the 
gloves; for Isaac knew his son Esau by touching 
his hand and finding it hairy, or, in other terms, 
Esau wore the skins of beasts for 

l in put 


on the l 


ence wore gloves. 


him ? 


gloves. Re 

‘the skins of the kids of the goats” 
nds of Jacob, 

The earliest mention of gloves is by Homer, 
who tells us that Laertes wore gloves, that his 
blister his 
lhe most appalling description of gloves 


implements of husbandry might not 


hands. 


l n Virgil, where he describes the boldest hearts 
quailing at the mere sight of the gloves of Eryx, 
composed of seven folds of the thickest bull's 
hide, sewed and stiffened with knots of lead and 


iron. Nothing can be more distinct than ** put- 
1 the ring of modern pugilists 
We have 
‘* where great 


on the gloves 1 





putting on such gloves as these, 


gloves of chivalry, 


patriarchs wore | 








iron otect the knuckles; and who that 
has ever visited the Ashmolean Museam has 
not looked with interest there at the famed 
gl or gauntlet of Guy of Warwick, with its 
welted scales and studs of metal trespassing 
from the legitimate region of the glove to the 
very elhow ? No wonder this glove, when thrown 
Into YI vas so seldom taken up; for the 
v idea of lifting such a glove without a port 
able steam-engine would frighten any knight of 
these degenerate days, not excepting those of 
city creation. 

But the gloves of Eryx, of Guy of Warwick, 
and of all Homer's and Virgil's heroes, and of 
King Arthur's to boot, sink into absolute insig 
nificance compared to the monstrous glove of 
Charles V., who, being born at Ghent (Gand 
declared, in conte mpt of Paris, that he could 
put the whole city in his glove (gand). 

In contrast to the hands that could wear such 
terrific coverings, let us take Cleaveland’s idea 
of a lady's palm made delicate by wearing 
g! ves 

“So soft, ‘tis air but once removed; 
Tender, as ‘twere a jelly gloved. 

Reverting to san, we are reminded of Muso- 
ni vho in tl inst century complains bitterly 
of the most unchrigiian degenera y of persons 
not invalids wearing gloves, ** clothing their hands 
andt In sott hairy coverings Seven centu- 
ries after this the Church anathematized glove 
wearers, and the Council of Aix, in the reign of 
Louis le |ébonnaire, prohibited by an edict the | 


monks from wearing any gloves but sheep-skin 


But all the powers of the councils, popes, and 


cardinals could not accomplish this object, and 
glove-wearing by the monks and other ecclesi- 
astics 1s a subject of fre jnentc mpl unt by ascet- 
ics. ‘he Council of Poictiers confined the use 


of *‘sandals, rings, and gloves to bishops,” and 
we find that the abbots took the latter order in 
high dudgeon. 

In different parts of Europe, when “the wis 
dom of our ancestors” flourished, the transfer of 
lands, of feudal rights, of the sees of bishops, 
et vas by giving a clove, and the form of pri- 
vation was by taking the gloves off. ‘The Earl 
of Carlisle, in ign of Edward IT., was de 
prived, te tiias, Ot lis gl ves for corresp ynd- 
ing h tue Sco 


Waat Dr. South said, in his quaint wise way, about 





t trawberry—that aromatic harbinger of Summer 
tha ess God n get | have made a better berry 
than the strawberry; but, doubtless, also, God never 
hi ke a better berry than the strawberry,” might 
be quite as truly said of the diamond. Other stones | 
€ I ud go out of fashion, and rise and fall in 
t iccordingly; but the diamond is so absolutely 
matchless in ite purity and perfection as a gem—it can 
be made, by sk {ul and artistic treatment, to harmo- 
pize #o ac irably with all styles of human beauty, and 
witha sand es of human attire—that simply 
as an ornament it K 6 its standard value like a cash- 
me at or a t robe. Unlike these always 
sumpt 18 articles, however, the diamond may even 
be ma i yew ran entirely appropriate 
sy t of the toilettes of youthful as well as of ma- 
ture t t The notion tha imonds must be re- 
& #, has har ny better foundation 
th t Ww i ks ther “ Br 4 
1 itt t “ th all be j h 
I When d } 1 reat size and va l 
set in 1 I s,t y no doubt look sadly out 
‘ place n ti t 0 n rial and e@prit ke 
But f monds and imonds, even 
my atar differ i ~ I —all 
~ At warer mes of 
. \ | S ‘ 
t ré t m t 1 8 
‘ 2 by i ' 
, s " 
N of rtob t l 
) t " “4 t ne of t . 
art antig ‘ i tter a l 
? a A ? t { ' } ] 
t ste | t te r « - 
f t r at I fA ( 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rx DEC ALCOMANTE, varnish, instructions. &c., 
tor iS J. JAY GOULD, Bowrox, Mass, 





| 


A. };'amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


That will rapidly and permanently restore and increase 
your Strength, Vitality, and Nervous Power and En- 
ergy, invigorate the Brain and Nervous System, stim- 
ulate and restore the Appetite, promote refreshing 
Sleep, and BUILD UP, INVIGORATE, and VITAL- 
IZE the entire system, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


is invaluable to CONSUMP- 
TIVES, who, above all things else, need STRENGTH 
the CONSUMPTIVES greatest need—STRENGTH 
to take exercise; STRENGTH to create a vigorous 
appetite; and STRENGTH to digest the food eaten, 
Besides, it restores and maintains the animal heat of 
the body, thereby overcoming liability to take cold. 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CU., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 


AVILUDE: 


OR GAME OF 


This famous TONIC 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 


The long evenings are now 


ng, and the children should have 


good games to help pass ther cowry tly. 
\ le a he Sent ever pul sh 
“ From its meritorious character deserves the widest circulation.””— 
Banner of Ligt 
Sold by all dealers, or sent j fel pt of fifty cents. Send 
three-cent stamp for catalogue of 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worererer, Mass. 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE & 00, 


IMPORTERS 


BREECH & WUZZLE LOADING 


Guns, 


Shooting Tackle, 


Stock Unsurpassed. Quality Guaranteed. 
PRICES LOW, TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
No. 200 West Baltimore St., 
_ BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

oft $2 00 Two . by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
= Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St,., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


GEO. W. READ & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R.,N. Y. 

Attention is especially invited to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and Ash Burls, Bird’s-Eye and Curly Maple, 
Satinwood, Tulip, and Rosewood; also, Seasoned Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, White, Spanish, and Red Cedar, and 
White Holly. 7" Ordera by mail have prompt and 
careful attention. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Pellak’s Meerschaums, 


pes ind holders cnt to order, re- 
A x and Boiled. 27 John St., 
oy 1109 Broadw ay, N.W. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 


The St. James Hotel, 


Cor. 26th St. and Broadway, 
Is now open on the European Plan. The Hotel has 
been thoroughly renovated, repainted, and refurnished 
in the most comfortable and elaborate manner. 


C.T, JONES & NORTON, 
Printing Presses, 7° 


DR S620 .911 Inc. 


business Men, Boys and Amateurs 
nt, advert make money, and 
are } Ser p tor phiet 


GORHAM & CO. “a i- 2s Se te St., Boston. 


GLISS | CLnOS ee 














0c. pos . hare entes j 
Outfits 2c, Sample -K.Smith, 8 Me 

| EAPNESS AND CATARRERIM,—A Lady 
vho had suffered for years from Deafness anc 

( arr as cured | ifimple Indian R y Her 

evn I le p the ree 

if { Mlicted. A on 


MES. a re AR AL Gai I ¢ one ity, N 7 
Prize Picture sent free! rm 
| THE TOLL-GATE! Prize Picture wt foot An i 


*nious ver »bjects to find! 
Address, with stamp, EB . ABBEY, Uvrrano, N. Y. 


_WEE KLY. 


[Oc TOBER 17, 1874. 


ANOTHER CHANCE ! 1 | 


FIFTH AND LAST “GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 


‘November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 





LIST OF GIFTS. 


| One Grand Cash Gift .......... $250,000 
| One Grand Cash Gift....... 100,000 
| One Grand Cash Gift....... ou 75,00) 
One Grand Cash Gift........ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
ED TED vccenivedeccccecvecee $50 00 
Halves a és 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for 500 00 


22 1-2 Tickets for 


-1,000 00 


For Tickets and information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 


Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO.,, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


LAMB’S 
KNI | | INC COMPLETE, with- 
out hand-finish- 
ing, seamless Ho- 
~ ry, Gloves, and 


1 fitiens, or ‘knit 

T Tal sizes; or kak TTL. yuble ~and Fancy 
stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, etc. It 
knits over 2% different "Garments. Over 100 per cent. 
Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer treb- 
les the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5.00 a day with it. Agents 
wanted. Send stamp for Samples of work, and ree 
duced Price-List. Address, LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO * hicopee I alls, Mass. ; Cincinuati, O., 
or Chicago, 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


“. double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 

Gun Bechen, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





[®fcenty Ma- 
chine that can 
knit all sizes of 
work, and narrow 
and widen it; that 
can shape and 

















Lovrsoy's NEw STYLE GLass CUTTER AND Putty KNIFS 





Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. Itis 
worth more than its cost if only usedonce. Sentto your address 
in @ neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp, by 
ALVAN L. Lovrsoy, 229 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. Mass. 
Beware of worthiess imitations. J.jberal discount to dealers, 


“i. 
$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


NO POSTPONEMENT! 
GRAND MUSICAL JUBILEE 
AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Thursday, November, 26th, 1874. 

Agents wanted. For particulars address 
N. HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 








\ HAT are English Channel Shoes? 
Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 

and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. 

icans cut this channel from the edge of the sole and 


Amer- 


the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, ia cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it can not be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


Fisk FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
fist°s, and general out-door day and 
Sa) night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
i) traordinary power and wide fleld of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing et amp 
st: MMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


ED. A. MORRISON, 


Nos. 893 BROADWAY and 13 East 19th ae 
BONNETS & ROUND HATS. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 
The Best Invented, 
Price, $12, $25, 838, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


\ ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM of ART, 
1 No. 128 W 








at 4th St., New York. 

The Mueeum will be open daily, Sundays excepted, 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Gallery of Pictures by old 
masters; Loan collection of Pictures and other art 
ol ta: Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities 
Admission 25 centa Mondays FREE. Catalogues 
can be had at the M t 


ai A _Fvisting Office for $15.00! 


y re a Press, 3 founts of type with spaces, 
S t es ; stick ink. furniture, ¢ 
& ers, & Ad 1 JO8 WATSON 73 Cor Boston, 


a) Mass., or Murray St., New York. Send for Circular 


Rifles, Shot t Guns, Revolvers 


of every Send stamp for Illustrated Pric 


Gre 2 Werte arn GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
\ ISS CHAFPFEE’'S French and E nglish 


| Boarding School for young Ladies and 
} Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


tecopens Zlst S ot. 





Day Positively Fixed. 
SECOND AND LAST 


Grand Gift Concert 


MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLE, VA., 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1874. 


50,000 TICK ETS---6000 CASH GIFTS, 


$250,000! 


TO BE —— AWAY !! 





Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 | 


» distressing effect of | 


e-List to | 





Whole Tickets, $10 00: Ha 
Tickets, $2 50; Eleven Ww hole Ti kets or 22 Halt Tick- 
ete for 4100. No discount on less amount. 
| For Tickets and Circulars giving full informa 
apply to the Home Office, NORFOI K, VA., « 
Branch Office of the Association (Room 25), 78 ond 30 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


- Imitation Gold Watches. 


Th's metal hasall the br 
durability of Guid $ 
225 each, Ladi 

sizes Potent Le 
Chronometer B 


{ Tickets, $5 00; Qu 


arter 











ence ai r 
Chains from $2 to $12 eac Allt 
latest styles of Je ry at one-fonth the 
eCost of gold. Goods sent C.0 
express; by ordering six you get 
one free. Send postalorder and we will son tho ods [fr t 
expense. Send Stamp for our i Circular A . 


COLLINS METAL WATCH PACTUBY, 
New Work City. 


Wilkie Collins. 


336 Broadway, 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“THE LAW AND THE LADY, 


IS BEGUN IN THIS WEEK’S 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


Splendidly Illustrated by Celebrated Artists, 
AND WILL BE 


CONTINUED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


10 Cents per No.; $4 per Year, Postage Free. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, oe WEEELY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be se for ome roy tf da 





| Subscriber in the United Sta . POS1 AGE PIE- 
| PAID by the Publishers, on rece elt of Four Dollars. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexkcy, and Harrer's 


Bazar, for one year, $10 00; 
Postage free. 


| Address HARPER 


or any two for $7 00: 
& BROTHERS, New York. 


Do your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


The Bet Vet Invented, 
For Amateur or Business Pui po- 
ees, and uncurpasecd for gincral 
Job Print ng. Over 10,000 in Use 
BENJ. O. woobDs, 
Mauufectu erand Du: 9 in 
: every descript ! 
PRINTING MA TE RIAL, 
4349 Federaland 152 Knee- 
land Sts., Boston. 
AcEnts—E. F. MacKus.« k, 6 Mur- 
New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
Philadelphia. 8. P. Rounds, 17 hi unroe 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. Prices low /or cash, : r 
on installments. Jilustrated Ca talorues mai 
WATERS’ Concerto ORGAN § 
can not be excelled in tone or beauty; they defy 
competition, Monthly pay MeENES receive 
prices low fur cash, [llustated Caalo 


WATERS’ New Upright Pianos 


have great power «of tone an’ elasticity o/ 
touch, and are Sret-clase instruments, 
Prices low for cash. I talime mts rece i 
Agents w anted, rex matled 
HORACE w ATE RS A SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box $567. 


Self Propel Be pling Chairs. 


For CRIPPLES I vrove ALIDS. 





ray St., 
Market St., 
8t., Chicago. 





















Can be easily — either 
in or out doors, any one hav- 
ing the use of if | ands. 

State your weight,end sem 1 
stamp for illus- 3 trat ae cat ; 


of different 


WL. « 
HGR) &. A. ‘SMITH, 





Please men- ws \y <Y No. 32 Platt St., 
| tion thie paper — N. Y. Cit 
DAE TE re? s Manual.- Honge and sign paint- 
ng, varnishis olis , kale 1 1 
papering. lettering, staining, gil ng, glazing, silvering, 
a8 staining, analysis of colors, ha oO contrast. & 
50 cts. Book of Alphabets, 50c.; Book of S« sand 
Ornam in 08 Watchmaker and Jeweler’s Manual, 
S0c.: Taxidermist’s Manual, S0c.; Soap-maker’s Man- 
il, W&e.: Guide to Authorship, 5 I ng Ca 
culator, 26c.; Hunter and Trapper’s G e, 20c.; Dog 
Trainine, 2h« Ot hooks« 8 r by ] 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
’ and open 
PATENT WIRE SIGNS work Ber 
rs, durable, economica ato Sketches 
ond pates ” sent Sunday-S« 01 and Soc RR sen re 
UPHAM & CO., 399 Broadway, N. Y 
‘MAGIC LANTERNS & Stereopticons 
Advertising, &« log ree McALLISTER, 
M annfactt oe ODI an, 49 Nasean Street, New Yor! 
| WaxteD A case of eitt Diabetes, Gr In- 
flammation of Kidneys and | ler, or Brick 
Dust Depos that ** Cons ition Water” W not 





= 
& 
° 


For sale by all drug 





me 





ViimM 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN, 


+ Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 


prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CMLERENS SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 








These Patterns are Guavry vo Frr any Freone, and 
ith the ¢ t accurac *) as to be ad- 
é ed Printed Direc 
Ss a e I tern ihe is 
1 iN { e ly ss t yund t 
i a os arge art of \ 
s, and two es above the fullest part of the 
C i for ¢ lren, straight around the body 
rhe following Patterns are now ready 
Vol. V. 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dress s me. « <et 
( ‘ Sacque, Yoke ? Dress, Yoke 
( ‘ i Drawers “ 6 
I Y'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 2 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
it 2 25 
G MAN LINGERI > 
: \ Drawers Dress 
HIGHLAND SUI ears ) 
BASOL I ( ee. 0) Ove 
| ~ 39 
F Ss TOILETTI t i} € 
( l ed OU sk and 
R Skirt) “ 60 
. } VL 
sIRL'S WARDROBE, 8 e, $ r | e 
S . Basque fastened ri ( a 
. Low-Necked Over Dres B 
A i 12 3 
SLEEVI SS JACKET WALKING SUTi § 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUT! ’ = 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM 
\STIC SUI : “* 20 
PI rED WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
W KING SUIT. = 3 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUT’ - 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
B k Square Front . * 42 
TIGHT-FITTI 1OL BLE-BREAS Rev 
INGOTT bre kK > 45 
DX | D PLAIN BASQUI h 
A Square Back Over-skirt 1 
I \ Sk ° & 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT = & 
WATER - PROO CLOAK, with Ca; nd 
Ss é * 60 
TIGH I ING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat v¥ ( < 
Jacket, Vert, Knee Pantaloons, a kK 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years 52 
Vol. VIL. 
YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Over t, Don- 
ble-Bre Walking ¢ t, D 
Breast Vest, antl Suspends P loons 
(for from 8 to 15 years old . 1 
E> SGLISH B ASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIR1 d 
WALKING SKIRT ~ | 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
SUIT ° "2 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
i} ‘ 1 Ro 1 Sk rt “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE with Demi Over-ekirt and 
Mi DK Is BASQUE, with Apr . Front Ove 
k il Walking Sk = @ 
VALOIS DEMIPOLONAISI Ww SLKING SUH - & 
LADY'S RII ING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
g: Riding Skirt ; -* 
BELTED B ASQ E, with Long Apron and Demni- 
I ed Sk "BS 
GIkl S BASQUE, w with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
Skirt (for girl f en 4 to 1 ears “ 2 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK 1 DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT “ @ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
MI-TRAI ED SKIRT “ 88 
LADY'S GABRI LE WRAPPER “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAIN] 
KIRT w I ted Back - 
EN su CUIRASS OVER-SKIRT WITH 
Por rs AND WALKING SKIRT : { 
( \SS POLONAISE WALKING S8UI i 
1 ‘ I t y " 
! ‘TW vy-F! Cl s r 
I . e se for $2.00 Noy \ ed 
It t ] erse pe i nber of pay eT COT 
t Ss i Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


W. I RAYE: N Tea her of Guiter 


one 





; mt Guitars, t best 
¥ ™ y ' 

2 a oo Sheuie 

i <s tee t Mase. 


D Ah eA Let Ss 
AINTER Boyec's Modern O 
sition ar " \ k f 
ract 5. I ‘ 
8 “ M 
4 WII LMS &CO..1 
PP ANTED. BOOK AGENTS « t t 
v¥ I 4 - Lif fA il 
} { y I M. H } ( 
I t < a at corde leeds oO r 
ofA \ ~ si20 wa 
t I | furtt pa 
ars & ERY BILI 
Cat f Harper & Sr «, New York 
GEN’ YQ Wa nt the New Business 
Bi  Wan’sRaltlroad Wap oft! 


es UNITED STATES. Just 


Out. Bus M it eat sigh ht. 
16 Y a 
j 64 . ‘ na 
A LENTS . ANTED.—™ ‘ 1 3 4 
uN , eM I St., N ¥Y ork 
82501 A MEASTMAN, 243, Nth St Phila 
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| 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








EVERY LADY SHOULD HBAVEHE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S ce; HEMMERSS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder 


2c Price, Only One Doua-ex HG, GOODRICH, 


Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 
{2065 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
(103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





TURPER'S P PERIODICALS 


FOR . 


Hi rSag) ING 


yuzine an inte 


ing family can less afford to be without. Ma M 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 1 
not a Magazine that is printed which « 

telligent pains expended on its article i 

ical execnt There is not a cheaper Maga 
lished There is r confessed in t 


Magazine in the world.—New England Homest 

| <A repository of t tory 
ecience, and art, unequaled by any other Ame 
pt ation VY 


pu 


Standard, 


ts scheme, the most 


Harpers) WEEKLY. 





i rt ok 
A> URAL of C1vi LIZA” LS iy wi 
i See te Pe” : 
| The best | 
far ahead of the week y : 
t of any comparison betwee 
number. Its columne ntain the fluest B 
of reading-matter that are ; ¢ vey 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being f 
ed by the chief artists of the I 
Harper's W kl deserves its primacy in this ee of 
publication ket the v e of ite 
and the excellence of it strat l 
n } iffairs are w s of 
1 nperate, suppor ! r “ 
vated tone and a chaste i literary s Exami 


and Chronicle. 





ace? SF 
a Ke f 





It is really the only strate 

nin the ntry. Bm 

he eubscription price of the pax \\ 
Maintaining its position as an roff , 
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AN EXCUSE FOR BEING LATE 

THe Firs (to his Clerk. just arrived and very late). * 
what's the meaning of your coming to the’ fice and in such 
Mr. Inksirnc. ‘All the result of devotion to business, Sir. 
attempted to jump from the ferry-boat before it touched the bridge; 
wet this morning—had to borrow these clothes—left mine to dry, Sir; 


MEMBER or Firm (with great dignity). ‘*‘ You have leave of 
Sir.” 


MEMBER 


or 


‘Well, Mr. {nks sling 
a costume?” 

In a hurry to get to the office, 
fell in, Sir; 
any orders, 
for the rest of th: 


so late, 


water 
Sir?’ 


very 


absence 
day, 
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THE MONKEY AS A DENTIST. 

Tue picture from which this engraving is 
made was first exhibited by the artist Decamrs 
in Paris in 1842 It made a great sensation, 
In the de- 
lineation of monkeys Decamps particularly ex- 
celled, and was immensely popular. All his 
pictures of monkeys were photographed by the 
artist, and criticised by 'T. Gautier and others 
of the period. Rich amateurs affected the theme 
and style of work. After Decamps’s decease 
Prince Drunporr attended the sale of the art 
ist’s effects, and purchased one of the pictures, 


and won alm st universal approval 


giving tor it the sum of 26,000 frances 

Decamps first gained publicity as a painter in 
1830. At that time he had just made a long 
Oriental tour, and now on his return sent to the 
Salon a sketch which he fondly hoped would 
bring money and fame. The picture, however, 
was rejected by the committee, on the ground 
that it was unfit for public exhibition. Ds 
CAMPS was naturally indignant at this, and swore 
revenge A yeat elapsed DecAMPS sent to the 
Salon a picture representing a number of monk 
eys trying to appreciate a work of art. The 
meaning was tral sparent On recognizing their 
caricatures so happily drawn, the committee 
laughed. Decamprs was admitted to the Saion, 
and thenceforth his reputation was secure 

Decamrs also made very clever caricatures of 
CuHarves X., but they were soon suppressed as 
too sharp, and the 
caped prosecution. 


artist himself narrowly es- 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author 
A STRANGE WORLD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “‘ Tax! aT THE Foon,” “To tik Brerrer 
Exp Si Gl Pine 1 “* AURORA 
Frioyp,” “* Tur Lovers or Arpen,” ero. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—( Continued 
BUT OH! THE THOUGHTS WE STAND UPON.” 


Hompurey was looking at Mrs. Penwyn, sm 
prised, nay, shocked, by the change which het 
beauty had suffered since he had last seen the 


proud handsome face, only a few months ago 


Chere was the old brightness in her smile, the 
same grand carriage of the nobly formed head, 
but her face had aged sor | Y : em 
ed to have g n larg t} pel oval of 
the cheek had sharpened to a less lovel t 
line, the clear d k compl 1y ! 1] l ca 
nation glow, nd that warm golden tinge vhich 
had reminded Humphrey of or f De Musset’s 
Andalusian beautic 1 faded to an ivory pallor 

Madge was as kind as ever, and seemed no less 
gay Yet Humphrey fancied there was a chang: 
even in tor fl It had |] its old 
glad rin 

rhe s I r was presented to tl guests of 
the hous Phe gel j received him 
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with something akin to enthusiasm, there beir ndow irta 
only one « ble young man at Penwvna M r 
and he being | »pelessly entangled in the f pillow as tet 
Viola's silken net. Lady Cheshunt asked if Mi He read to 
Clissold had come straight from Lond und = §S t 
on being answe ed in the affirmative, ordered were frequent 
him to sit d i by her immediately and tell he 
all the news of the metrop ihout that dread aga 
ful murder in the Bow R 1, and about the | e port 
American comedian who had been mab ‘ 
ple laugh at the Royal Bouffonerie Theatre, and " 
about the new French novel which the S lay eG ] 
Review said was so shocking that no respecta mnessengt of pe 
ble woman ought to look at it, and which Lady heart w te 
Cheshunt was dying to read herself on | 
Humphrey staid for afternoon tea, which was | was a sinne 
served in the hall, Viola officiating at a Suthe On atts 
land table in the broad recess which had once l'revanard 
been the chief entrance ind | fat! 
‘So you have abandoned your ancient office, nd old Mrs. Ty 


Mrs. Penwyn?” said Humphrey, as he carried | own room wit 


the lady of the manor her cup. id ; 
** Madge has not been very strong lately, and | kindness in 





has been obliged to avoid even small fatigues, I shoul 
answered Churchill, who was standing near his of times, 
wifes chai that I'm s 
**' There is a cloud on the horizon,” thought i drive, and 
Humphrey, as he set « it on | 5 hom \ rd ilk in tr aul 
‘*Not any bigger than a man’s hand, perhaps l am ve 
but the cloud is there! Ire urd, 
CHAPTER XXXIX Yes, t 
‘OH, MUTTER! MUTTER! HIN IST HIN! : = 
HavinG come to Borcel End to perform a ec click. « 
tain duty, Humphrey Clissold gave himself uy 
heart and soul to the task in hand Ph nt as statue, or? 
it might have been to him to spend tl grreate And tl 
part of his time in the agreeable societ fM f 
Penwyn and her guests, playing croquet ot 
ny afternoons, or } ng in a match of | 
in the old hall, meetir g the best peoy le to 
met in that part of the world, and living that hou | 
smooth smiling life in which care seems to | tate of lift 
no part—pleasant as this might | n, | I 
gave it uy} Without a sigh, ar ispent i in 
nights strolling about the farm, or g 
hearth where the sick woman’s presence ma est cl 
tained an unchanging gloom 
Every dav showed the swift progress of fir 
ease The malady, whicl md made its first I T 
proaches with insidious slowness, w now a 
vancing upon the suffers 
ity. Every day the hectic of the g woma ( 
cheek took a m f f ‘ the | 
eve a ful | Humphr f t 
there is t } Hi ( 
customed ft tha 
ave | ho | ew | 
t the p f decline lea ] ’ 
the end not far off W hateve A 
hid in that proud heart n ‘ f 
vealed, o1 ld remain buried the 
f tim Yet how w he Im r,t H 
1 fidence which had bx ltoa ! 
He tried } ttermost t M l ! l 
wnard by small attentions Ii t 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
I am a student of mankind, Mrs. ‘l'revanard, a 
close observer by habit. Pray do not suppose 
that I have watched you, or played the spy at 
your fireside. Be assured that I have no feel 
ing but friendship toward you, that my sympathy 
And if you can be | 
induced to trust me—” 
‘If I could trust you!” repeated Mrs, Treva 
nard. ‘‘If there was any one on earth [ dared 
trust, in whose honest friendship I could believe, 
in whose word I dare confide the honor of a most 
unhappy household, Heaven knows [ would turn 
to him gladly enough. My husband is weak and 
helpless, a min who would blab a bitter secret 
to every acquaintance he has, who would look to 


565. } had made a great mistake in having her educated 
and brought up among her superiors in station, 
spoiling her by putting false notions in her head, 
and « good deal more of the same kind. But 
there was no discontent about Muriel when she 
came among us. She took her place as naturally 
as possible, wanted to help me with the dairy or 
about the house, or to do any thing she could to 
muke herself useful. But I was too proud of her 
beauty and her cleverness to allow that. ‘No, 
Muriel,’ I said, ‘ you've been educated as a lady, 
and you shall not be the less a lady because you've 
come home. Your life here may be very dull ; 
there’s no help for that; but it shall be the life of 
alady. You may play the piano, and read your 
books, and do fancy-work, and no one shall ever 
call upon you to soil your fingers in dairy-work 
or house-work.” So, when she found I was de- 
termined, she gave way and lived like a lady. 
Her father bought her a piano, which still stands 
in the best parlor. He gave her money to buy 
a!l the books she wanted. Indeed, there’s noth- 
asked of him that he would 

have denied her, he was so proud and fond of his 

only daughter.” 
| ‘She brought you happiness, 
| ginning?” said Humphrey. 


is ready for your sorrows. 








make his trouble town-talk. My son is hot- 
headed and impulsive, would take trouble too 
deeply to heart, and would be betrayed into some 
act of folly before I was cold in my grave. No, 
there are none of my own household [ dave trust 

‘Trust me, Mrs. Trevanard.’ 

She looked at him earnestly with her melan- 
choly eyes—looked as if she would fain have 
pierced the secrets of his heart 

‘You are a man of the world,” she said, ‘* and 
therefore might be able to give help and counsel ** Yes; there coulda’t have been a better girl 
in a difficult matter. You are a gentleman, and | than Muriel was for the first year after she left 
therefore would not betray a family secret. But | school. She was always the same sweet smiling 
what reason can you have for interesting your- | creature, full of life, never finding the old house 
self in my affairs? Why should you take any | dull, amusing herself day after day with her books 
trouble about me or mine ?” | and piano, roaming about the fields and along 

‘¢ First because [ am honestly attached to your [ the beach for hours together, sometimes alone, 
son, and secondly because I have felt a profound | sometimes with her little brother to keep her 
interest in your afflicted daughter.” company.” 

At that word the mother started up from her **She was very fond of her brother, I under- 
reclining position, and looked at the speaker fix- | stand?” 
edly. ‘* Yes, she doted upon Martin. She taught 

** Muriel!” she exclaimed. him his letters, and used to tell him fairy tales 
you had ever seen her.” of an evening between the lights, sitting in a 


others to drag him out of every difficulty, and | 


| ing she could have 








then, in the be- 


| 
“T did not know | 


‘*[f have seen her and spoken to her. [I met | low chair by the hearth. She sang him to sleep 
her one evening in the copse at the bottom of | many a night. In fact, she took all the trouble 
the garden, and talkel to her.” of him off my hands, She and her grandmother 

‘* What did she talk about ?” got on very well together, too, and the old lady 

** You—and—her child.” | having nothing to do, Muriel and she were often 


This was a random shot, but it hit the mark. 

**Great Heavea! she spoke to you of that ?—a 
secret of years gone by, which it has been the 
business of my life to hide, which I have thought 
of through many a wakeful night upon my weary 
pillow. And she told you—a stranger !” 

**T spoke to her about you—but at the word 
mother she shrank from me witli a look of hor- 
ror. ‘Do not speak to me of my mother,’ she 
cried; ‘what has she done with my child?’ 
That speech made a profound impression upon | eldest son, Mr. George Penwyn, came 
me, as you mty imagine. The remembrance of | leave before foreign 
that speech emboldens m2 to ask for your con regiment 
fidence to-day.” 

**T saved that unhappy girl’s good name,’ 
said Mrs. Trevanard. 


Mrs. Trevanard was not blind at 

that time, but her sight was weak, and she was 
| glad to get Muriel to read to her. Altogeth- 
} er our home seemed brighter and happier after 
Muriel came back to us. Perhaps we were not 
humble enough or thankfal enough for our hap- 
piness. Anyhow trouble now came.” 

*“* How did the evil begin ?” asked Humphrey. 

** As it almost always does. It stole upon us 
unawares, like a thief in the night. ‘The Squire's 


companions 


home on 
with his 
, and spent a good deal of his leisure 
time fly-fishing in the streams about here. It 
was splendid summer weather, and we weren't 
surprised at his being about so much, especially 
**'There you doubtless did a mother’s duty. | as folks said that he and his father didn’t get on 
But was it the maintenance of hei well together. Now and again he would come 
which occasioned the loss of her reason ? in on a warm afternoon and take a draught of 

**T don't know. It is a miserable story from and talk for half an hour or so. 
first to last. But since you know so much, [may | He was a perfect gentlemin, or had the seeming 
us well trust you with the rest; and if, when you He was grave and thoughtful in his 
have heard all, you think there has been a wrong | ways, yet full of kindness and pleasantness. He 
done that needs redress, you will perhaps help m: the last kind of man that any father 
to bring about that redress,’ and mother would have thought of shutting their 

** Be assured of my uttermost help, if you will | door against. [is munner to Muriel was as re- 
but trast me fully.’ speciful as if sie had been the greatest lady in 

‘* You shall hear all,” said Mrs. Trevanard, | the land, but he and she naturally found a good 

She took a little oling | deal to say to each other, she having been edu- 
drink which always stood ready for her on the is a lady, and being able to understand 
table by her easy-chair, and then began the story | and appreciate all he said.” 
of a family sorrow. | M rrevanard paused. 

** You have seen Muriel,” she said, ‘‘and you | ing the painful part of her 
have perceived in her wasted countenance some | to nerve herself for the effort. 
faint traces of former beauty. At eighteen years ** Heaven knows f had neither 
was a noble creature. She had a face | of fear at the time our sorrow 
which pleased and attracted every one who saw | had complete confidence in Muriel. If L had 
her. Her school-mistress wrote me letters about | seen her surrounded by a score of admirers I 
ihe admiration she had excited on the breaking- | should have felt no anxiety. She was a Trev- 
up day, when the gentry, whose daughters at anard, and the ‘Trevanards had always been noted 
tended the school, met to witness the distribu- | for beauty and pride. Nofemale ofthe ‘Trevanard 
tion of prizes. I was weak enough to shed tears | family had ever been known to lower herself or 
to forfeit her good name. And she came of as 
race on her mother’s The last 

thing I should have thought of was that my daugh 

ter would degrade herself by listening to a dis 

| honorable proposal. Well, time went on, and 
Muriel brought me a letter she had _ re- 

igain, and [ think we both worked all the hard- | ceived from her late school-mistress, 
sr, looking forward to the day when Muriel would | to go and stay at the school for 
marry some gentleman farmer, and would require | The school was just outside 
a handsome portion. We were quite content Ty 
with our own position as simple working-people, 


going on service 


characte 
milk, and sit 
of one. 


was just 


decisively of some ¢ 


cated 


She was approach- 
story, and had need 


fear nor thought 


of age she came upon us, I 


of joy over those letters—weak enough to be 

proud of the gifts which were destined to become 
1 snare of the Evil One. Mariel was clever as 
well as beautiful. She was always at the top of 
her class, always the winner of prizes Her fa 
ther and I used to read her letters again and 


goo l n side. 


one day 
asking her 
a week or two. 
Seacomb, a hand- 
some house, standing in its own gardens, and 
there were very few of the pupils that were not 
but we had given Muriel the education of a lady, | gentlemen's daughters, or at any rate daughters 
and we counted upon her marrying above her sta- | of the richest farmers in the neighborhood. Al- 
tion. ‘ After all, she’s a Trevanard,’ her father | together Miss 
used to say, ‘and the T'revanards come of as good 
a stock as any in Cornwall—not even barring the 
Penwyns.’ Well, the time came for Muriel to 
come home for good. She had not spent much of 
her holidays at home, for there'd almost always 
been some of her favorite fellow-pupils that want 
ed her company, and when she was invited to stay 
at gentlefolks’ houses I didn't like to say no, and 
her father said it was a good thing for her to 
make friends among the gentry. So most of her 
holiday time had been spent out visiting, in spite 
of old Mrs. ‘Trevanard, who was always grumbling 
about it, and saying that no good ever came of 
people forgetting their position. But 
time had come for Muriel to take her place be 
side the family hearth, and share our plain quiet 


Sarlow’s school stood very high in 
| people’s estimation, and I felt flattered by Miss 
| Sarlow’s asking my daughter to visit her, now 
that Muriel’s schooling days were over, and there 
was no more money to be expected from us.” 

Again a pause and a sigh, and a few minutes 
of thoughtful silence, before Mrs. Trevanard re- 
sumed. 

** Muriel was very much excited about the in- 
vitation. I distinctly remember the bright flush 
upon her cheeks as she showed me the letter, and 
her curious, half-breathless way when she asked 
if I would let her go, and if I thought her father 
would consent to her going. ‘ Why, you're very 
anxious to run away from us, Muriel,’ I said, 
‘but that’s only to be expected; Borcel End 
must be dull for vou.’ ‘No, indeed, mother,’ 
life.” | she answered, quickly, ‘ Borcel End is a dear 

The mother paused, with a bitter sigh, vividly | old place, and I've been very happy here; but I 
recailing that by-gone day and her daughter's | should like to accept Miss Barlow's invitation.’ ” 
vanished beauty—the fair young face which had ‘You consented, I suppose ?” said Humphrey. 
smiled at her from the other side of the hearth, ** Yes, it wouldn’t have been easy for us to re- 
the happy girlish laugh, the glad young voice, | fuse any thing she asked at that time. And I 
the atmosphere of youth and brightness which | think both her father and I were proud of her 
Muriel’s return had brought to the grave ol being made a friend of by such a superior per- 
homestead. son as Miss Barlow. So one September morn- 

** Her grandmother had declared that Muriel | ing, at the beginning of the Michaelmas holidays, 
would be dull and discontented at home, that we | my husband drove Muriel over to Seacomb in 
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the trap, and left her with Miss Barlow. 
was to stay a fortnight, and her father was to 
fetch her at the end of the visit; but before the 
fortnight was over we had a letter from Muriel, 
asking to be allowed to extend her visit to three 
weeks, and saying that her father needn't trouble 


She 


about fetching her, as Miss Barlow would ar- 
range for sending her home. ‘This wounded 


Michael a little, being so proud of his daughter. 
‘I thought my girl would have been glad to see 
her father after a fortnight’s separation,’ he said. 
‘She always used to be glad when I went over 
to see her on market-days; and if I missed a 
week slie used to call me unkind, and tell me how 
she had fretted at not seeing me; but I suppose 
things are changed now she’s a young woman.’ ” 

‘** Did she come back at the time promised ?” 

** No, it was two or three days over the three 
weeks when she returned. She came in a hired 
fly from Seacomb, and I had never seen her look 
more beautiful or more a lady than she looked 
when she stepped out of the carriage in front of 
the porch. ‘Ah,’ I thought to myself, ‘she looks 
as if she was born to hold a high position in the 
country ;’ and I thought of young Mr. Penwyn, 
and what a match he would be for her. I did 
not think he was a bit too good for her. ‘ There's 
no knowing what may happen,’ I said to myself. 
Well, from this time forward she had a strange, 
fitful way with her, sometimes all brightness and 
happiness, sometimes low-spirited. Her grand 
mother noticed the change, and said it was the 
consequence of overeducation. ‘ You've reared 
up your child to have all kind of wishes and fan- 
cies that you can't understand or satisfy,’ she 
said, *and have made her unfit for her home.’ 
I wouldn't believe this, yet, as time went on, I 
could see clearly enough that Muriel was not 
happy.” 

Again a heavy sigh, and a brief pause. 

** Mr. George Penwyn left Cornwall about this 
time to join his regiment in Canada, and after he 
had gone I observed that Muriel’s low spirits, 
which had been fitful before, became continual. 
She evidently struggled with her grief, tried to 
amuse herself with her books and piano, tried to 
interest herself in little Martin, but it was no use. 
I have often gone into the best parlor, where she 
sat, and surprised her in tears. I have asked her 
the cause of her despondency, but she always put 
me off with some answer. 


She had been reading 
a book that affected her, or she had been playing 
a piece of music which always made her ery ; and 
I noticed that at this time she rarely played any 
music that was not melancholy. 
any thing bright and gay, she always broke down 
in it, and her father sometimes asked her what 
had become of all her lively tunes. All at once 
it struck me that perhaps she had grown attached 
to Mr. Penwyn, little as they had seen of each 
other, and that she was fretting at his absence. 
Yet I thought this would be too foolish for our 
Muriel. Or perhaps she had been wounded by 
his indifference to hei A girl accustomed to so 
much admiration as she had received might ex 
pect to make conquests. I used to puzzle my- 
self about the cause of her sadness for hours to- 
gether as I went about the house, but in all my 
thoughts of Muriel I never imagined any thing 
near the horrible truth.” 

She st« pped, ‘ lasped her hands before her face, 
and then went on hurriedly. ‘* One night, when 
Muriel was sitting by this hearth, with her broth 
er in her arms, singing to him, she broke down 
suddenly, and began to sob hysterically. Her 
father was frightened out of his wits, and came 
fussing about her in a way to make her worse; 
but I put my arm round her and led her to her 
own room. When we were together there she 
flung herself upon my breast, and then the awful 
truth came out. A child was to be born in this 
house—a child whose birth must be hidden, whose 
father’s name was never to be spoken.” 

** Did she tell you all the truth ?” 

**She told me nothing. There was a secret, 
she said—a secret she had solemnly sworn to 
keep, come what might. She asked me to trust 
her, to believe in her honor, in spite of all that 
seemed to condemn her. She asked me to send 
her away somewhere, to somé quiet corner of the 
earth, where no one need know her name or any 
thing about her. 3ut I told her there was no 
corner of the earth so secret that slander and 
shame would not follow her, and no hiding-place 
so safe as her father’s house. ‘If you were to 
go away it would set people talking,’ I said.” 

**There may have been a secret marriage, 
suggested Humphirey. 

‘I asked her that question, but she refused to 
answer. I can not believe that she would have 
kept back the truth from me, her mother, in that 
hour of agony. I asked her if George Penwyn 
was the villain who had brought this misery upon 
us, but this question also she refused to answer. 
She had made a promise that sealed her lips, she 
said. I must think the worst of her, if I could 
not trust her.” 

‘* Would it not have been better and wiser to 
believe in your daughter’s honor, even in the face 
of circumstances that seemed to condemn ?” ask- 
ed Humphrey, with a touch of reproach. 

** Who can be wise when they see all they have 
most loved and honored suddenly snatched away 
from them? ‘The discovery of my daughter's 
dishonor was more bitter to me than her sudden 
death would have been. When I left her chat 
night my prayer was that she might die, and her 
sorrow and her 


If she began 


blighted name go down un 
known to the grave. <A wicked prayer, 
think, no doubt; but you have never passed 
through such an agony as I felt that night. I 
lay awake thinking what was to be done. I had 
no doubt in my own mind that George Penwyn 
was the man I had to hate. ‘There was no one 
else I could suspect. When I rose at daybreak 
next morning I had my plan, in some measure, 
settled.” 

Humphrey listened breathlessly ; he felt that 
he was on the threshold of the household mys- 
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terv—the sacrifice that had been 
family’s good name. 

** Whenever any of us were ill old Mrs. Trev- 
anard used to doctor us. She has all kinds of 
recipes for medicines that cure small ailments, 
It was only when a case was very bad that we 
sent for a doctor. Now my first precaution was 
to remove Muriel to the room above her grand 
mother’s—a room cut off from the rest of the 
house, as you know, and to place her under old 
Mrs. Trevanard’s care, in such a manner that 
the house-servant (we had only one then) had no 
chance of approaching her. ‘To do this, of course 
I had to tell Mrs. Trevanard the secret. You 
may suppose that went bard with me; but the 
old lady behaved well throughout my trouble, 
and never spoke a reproachful word of Muriel. 
‘Let her come to me, poor lamb,’ she said ; ‘I'll 
stand by her, come what may.’ So we moved 
Muriel to that out-of-the-way room, and i told 
her father that she was ill with a slight attack 
of low fever, and that I thought it wisest to place 
her in her grandmother's care. He was very anx- 
ious and fidgety about her, and a dreadful gloom 
seemed to fall upon the house. I know that I 
went about my daily work with a heart that was 
ready to break.” 

**Tt must have been a hard time, indeed,’ 
said Humphrey, compassionately. 

**It was so hard as to try my faith in God's 
goodness. My heart rebelled against His de 
crees; but just when my despair was deepest 
Providence seemed to come to my help in a 
most unlooked-for manner. It was winter at 
this time, near the end of winter, and very severe 
weather. ‘The moors were covered with snow. 
and no one came near Borcel from one week's 
end to another. One evening about dusk I was 
leaving the dairy, which is detached from the 
house, and crossing the yard to go back to the 
kitchen, when I saw a man and woman looking 
over the yard gate, the snow beating down upon 
them—two as miserable objects as you could see 
My heart was hardened against others by my own 
grief, so I called to them to go away, I had noth 
ing to give them. 

*** If we go away from here it will be to cer- 
tain death,’ answered the man. ‘As you are a 
Christian, give us a night’s shelter. We left Sea 
comb early this morning to walk to Penwyn Man 
or, having a letter recommending us to the Squire's 
charity ; but the walk was longer and more dif- 
ficult than we knew, and here we are at dark, 
just half-way on our journey 


made to tl 


I don't ask much 
from you, only enough to save us from perishing 
—a night’s lodging in one of your empty barns. 
This was an appeal I could not resist. ‘There 
was room enough to have sheltered twenty such 
wanderers. So I took these two up to a half 
empty hay-loft, and gave them a truss of hay for 
a bed; and I carried them a loaf and a jug of 
milk with my own hands. I don’t know what 
put it into my head to wait upon them myself 
instead of sending the servant to them; but I 
think it pleased me to do this humble office, 
knowing how low my daughter had fallen, and 
feeling as if there were some kind of atonement 
in my humility.’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


HARVEST-TIME. 
Tue summer days had come and gone, 
And o'er the fields of golden grain 
The reapers’ song rang cheerily: 
The harvest-time had come again. 
The lassies—bless their bonny hearts! 
With many a smile our task did cheer. 
But brown-eyed Nora—ah, my heart 
Grew mad with joy when she was near! 


Of this and that we talked a while, 
Till Nora, in a sober fit 
On ‘* Reaping that which we have sown,” 
Began to moralize a bit. 
Then whispered I, ‘‘ Ah, Nora dear, 
Can you not think how long ago 
Within that little heart of yours 
The seeds of love I tried to sow ? 


**TIow rich a harvest that dear heart 
Will yield to me I can not say ; 
But if there’s aught awaits me there, 
I am a happy man to-day!” 

And there, amid the golden sheaves, 
Ere yet the twilight did begin, 

I opened wide my longing arms, 
And gathered my sweet harvest in. 


SINGING FOR BREAD. 

Ovr Supplement double - page illustration 
shows the interior of the cottage of a well-to-do 
German peasant. The family, grouped about 
the room in various attitudes of attention, are 
listening to the plaintive melody of some Italian 
song, a simple ballad, perhaps, with which the 
poor children seek to win the charitable sympa- 
thy of their audience, The weather must be 
cold and dreary without, judging from the dress 
of the little minstrels and their older companion, 
and doubtless they send many a sad and regret- 
ful thought toward the warm and sunny land on 
the other side of the Alps. It is a hard life they 
lead, these little singing waifs, forced to tramp, 
day after day and night after night, by the side 
of their stalwart but lazy companion—perhaps 
their father—who would think it an intolerable 
hardship to be compelled to do a day's work 
himself. And perhaps he is not their father. 
He may have stolen them or hired them from 
their parents to tramp and play and sing for his 
support However this may be, their fate is a 
hard one, relieved only now and then by the 
good fortune of falling in with a kindly disposed 
family who will give them food and drink, shel- 
ter for the night, and perhaps add a small gift 
of money in the morning when they say good-by 
and resume their weary tramp. 
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